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REVIEWS 


A Memoir of the Life of William Livingston, 
Member of Congress, Delegate of the Fe- 
deral Convention in 1787, and Governor of 
the State of New Jersey. By Theodore 
Sedgwick, Jun. New York: Harper; 
London, O. Rich. 

William Livingston, descended from the 

Livingstons of Ancram, in Scotland, is well 
known to the world as one of the founders 
of the American Republic, and to his coun- 
try as a poet, politician, orator, legislator, and 
general; he was more, he was a good and 
devout man, a lover of toleration, a promoter 
of universal charity, and one who desired to 
to see slavery of all kinds extinguished. He 
was born at Albany, in the province of New 
York, in November, 1723; he studied the 
law, and acquired such knowledge in civil 
jurisprudence that he became eminent when 
very young, and was employed whenever the 
rights of his fellow citizens had to be de- 
fended. His extensive scholarship, and his 
readiness of reply, together with snatches of 
his poetry, which spread themselves over the 
States, introduced him to some of those emi- 
nent persons who perceived at a distance the 
approaching struggle for independence, and 
who naturally looked round for aid, both of 
head and hand, against the eventful hour. 
It is well known that the not undesirable 
event of separation was materially furthered 
by pamphlets and periodicals of all kinds. 
The ‘ Independent Reflector’ of Livingston 
was at first chiefly employed in the arrange- 
ment of religious and civil matters. There 
is humour and hard hitting in the confes- 
sion which he makes of his own creed in 
this work :-— 

“It is well known that some have repre- 
sented me as an Atheist, others as a Deist, and 
athird sort as a Presbyterian. My creed will 
show that none have exactly hit it. For all 
which reasons, I shall cheerfully lay before you 
the articles of my faith, * * * 

“T believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, without any foreign comments or 
human explanations but my own: for which I 
should doubtless be honoured with martyrdom, 
did I not live in a government which restrains 
that fiery zeal which would reduce a man’s 
body to ashes for the illumination of his under- 
standing. 

“T believe that the word orthodox, is a hard, 
equivocal, priestly term, that has caused the 
efiusion of more blood than all the Roman em- 
perors put together. 

_“ T believe that to defend the Christian reli- 
gion is one thing, and to knock a man on the head 
for being of a different opinion is another thing. 

“TIT believe that he who feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness will be accepted of Him, 
even though he refuse to worship any man or 
order of men into the bargain. * * * 

“T believe that a man may be a good Chris- 
tian though he be of no sect in Christendom. 

“* T believe that our faith, like our stomachs, 
may be overcharged, especially if we are pro- 
hibited to chew what we are commanded to 
swallow. * * * 


| 








“ T believe that the virulence of some of the 
clergy against my speculations proceeds not 


from their affection to Christianity, which is | 


founded on too firm a basis to be shaken by the 


I sincerely believe, without receiving a farthing 
for saying so; but from an apprehension of 
bringing into contempt their ridiculous claims 
and unreasonable pretensions, which may justly 
tremble at the slightest scrutiny, and which I 
believe I shall more and more put into a panic, 
in defiance of both press and pulpit.” 


His account of the proceedings of the 
Jesuits among the Indians, in 1754, is cu- 
rious :— 

‘« In their presents to the natives, the French 
are extremely expensive, and at the same time 
fail not to awe them with proper discipline. 
The Indian castles [towns] they fortify, and 
supply with missionaries, who practise incre- 
dible arts to convert them to ‘popery. I shall 
only give you two instances of these pious frauds 
to serve for an example. They persuade these 
people that the Virgin Mary was born at Paris, 
and that our Saviour was crucified at London 
by the English. A French Indian coming to 
Oswego, aud discoursing with some of our 
traders on the subject of the Romish faith, in- 
sisted on its being the true religion, seeing his 
father confessor coukl work miracles, for that 
he had darkened the sun by a bare word of 
command. * * * The superstitious rites and 
fantastic trumperies of popery are so agreeable 
to the natural genius of the aborigines, who are 
fond of a showy and mechanical religion, that 
the Romish priests are much more successful in 
Christianizing (or rather papifying) them than 
the Protestant clergy. I must not on this oc- 
casion omit mentioning their canonizing a squaw 
by the name of St. Catharine, which piece of 
jesuitical craft greatly endeared the Romish 
faith to the pagans, who by that means, besides 
the common benefit of addressing their prayers 
to the rest of the saints in the calendar, obtain- 
ed the supernumerary advantage of a particular 
advocate and intercessor of their own.” 


The ‘ Independent Reflector’ having done 
its duty, was laid aside; but as the political 
horizon darkened, ‘The Whig’ was started ; 
there is a spirit akin to prophecy in the 
following extract from that popular paper 
—the date is 1768 :— 

“ The day dawns in which the foundation of 
this mighty empire is to be laid, by the esta- 
blishment of a regular American constitution. 
All that has hitherto been done, seems to be 
little besides the collection of materials for the 
construction of this glorious fabric. *Tis time 
to put them together. ‘The transfer of the Eu- 
ropean part of the great family is so swift, and 
our growth so vast, that before seven years roll 
over our heads, the first stone must be laid. 
Peace or war, famine or plenty, poverty or 
affluence, in a word, no circumstance, whether 
prosperous or adverse, can happen to our parent, 
nay, no conduct of hers, whether wise or im- 
prudent; no possible temper on her part, will 
put a stop to this building. * * * What an era 
is this to America! and how loud the call to vi- 
gilance and activity! As we conduct, so will it 
fare with us and our children.” 

Livingston having achieved a moderate 
independence, seer. his favourite daughter 








married to one who was soon to become 
eminent, John Jay, and being desirous 
of literary leisure, resolved to retire to the 


pease a : the | country, and forsake the stormy arena of 
freest inquiry, and the Divine authority of which | ~y y 


colonial politics. 

But the quarrel with the Father-land was 
now approaching, and Livingston was one of 
the first to resist the imposition of taxes 
without representation ; and as the duty on 
tea was the matter of immediate contention, 
he forbade the use of the article in his family. 
His daughters, however, indulged in what 
they humorously called a cup of “ Straw- 
berry tea,” in which they made the Chinese 
commodity personate the American plant; 
this they industriously concealed from their 
father, well knowing that he would not sell 
his birthright for a cup of tea. At first he 
doubted, as many sensible Americans did, of 
the policy of final separation ; but, when con- 
vinced of its necessity, his conduct was deci- 
sive. These are the words in which he vin- 
dicated this step to the Assembly of New 
Jersey, 13 Sept. 1776 :— 

*« «Considering how long the hand of oppres- 
sion had been stretched out against us,’ he says, 
‘reason and conscience must have approved the 
measure had we sooner abjured that allegiance, 
from which not only by the denial of protection, 
but the hostile assaults on our persons and 
properties, we were clearly absolved. It may, 
however, afford some consolation to every man 
duly regardful of the convictions of his own 
mind, and the honour and reputation of his 
country, that America deferred this important 
step till the decisive alternative of absolute sub- 
mission or utter destruction, announced by a 
numerous fleet and army, had extinguished all 
hope of obtaining justice, and that the whole 
continent, save a few self-interested individuals, 
were unanimous in the separation.’”’ 

Livingston was one of those who signed 
the declaration of independence in 1776; it 
was signed by some of the most accomplished 
scholars in the colonies, also by some who 
found difficulty in performing the functions 
with the pen to which they were called. 
A curious letter of one of the founders is 
still preserved as a curiosity; the sense is 
right, and the spelling wrong; the writer 
was an intrepid farmer. 

Livingston lived to see not only the free- 
dom of his country established, and her rising 
importance in the scale of nations, but he 
lived to be honoured widely through all the 
Union, and to be rewarded for his labours, 
by the general praise of all parties: nor did 
he grow peevish as he grew old ; on the con- 
trary, he was blessed with equanimity of tem- 
per—was happy with his children, and loved 
to write tenderly to his wife, who had been 
the partner of all his cares and joys. We 
shall give one of his letters. 

«“ Trenton, 4th March, 1785. 

“ My dear, dear Susan, — Considering that 
for near a fortnight after I arrived here, I was 
so indisposed, as scarcely to be able to hold a 
pen in my hand, and that notwithstanding my 
indisposition, I wrote you two letters before [ 
received yours of the 27th February, which 
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came to my hands this day, and that during 
all that time J was every day anxious in inquir- 
ing after your health from everybody that came 
from our part of the country, you have greatly 
distressed me by ascribing my silence to my 
want of affection for you. 

* * * 


* * 

*«P.S. If I was to live to the age of Methu- 
salem, I believe I should not forget a certain 
flower that I once saw in acertain garden; and 
however that flower may have since faded, to- 
wards the evening of that day, I shall always 
remember how it bloomed in the morning; nor 
shall I ever love it the less for that decay which 
the most beautiful and fragrant flowers are sub- 
ject to in the course of nature. I repeat it in 
this postscript, that I love you most aflection- 
ately, and when I return I will by my attentions 
and assiduities give you the greatest demonstra- 
tions possible of the sincerity of this my decla- 
ration. After this, I hope you will not so far 
forget your friend and lover, as not to acquaint 
him as often as you conveniently can of the 
state of your health, which [ still hope and pray 
may be perfectly restored.” 


He closed his long and useful life, 25th 
July, 1790. He was averse to the tumults of 
life, into which he was plunged, and loved 
his books, his fishing-rod, and spade—de- 
lighted in writing in maintenance of the free- 
dom he had helped to achieve, and in praising 
Washington in verse—they had long been 
companions. 

“The prominent feature of Mr. Livingston's 
character appears to have been truth, taken in 


its widest and most ennobling sense—that truth | 


which enabled him to form a just conception of 
the various and harassing duties imposed upon 
him, and ac the 
to execute them rightly. 

“ His impartiality in the exercise of his office 


was of the mostabsolute character. His straight- 


forward independence neither bent before the 
turbulence of public, nor vielded to the blan- 
dishments of private life. [t would be, I believe, 
impossible to meet with a single instance, in 


which the constant importunities by which he | 
was urged to make exceptions to his established | 


tules, on the subject of passes, or the transpor- 


tation of goods across the line, had the least | 
On this point, his letter-books furnish | 


effect. 
abundant proof. No friendship could divert or 
mislead him from a line of duty once laid down 
for himself. His nearest relatives could expect 
no greater indulgence than the most indiflvrent 
Stranger might claim. In his punishments, 
though generally long delayed, and always un- 
willingly inflicted, he was equally unbiassed by 
any personal motive. ; ° 

“‘These qualities sprang from that love of 
religion which unostentatiously, but inti nately, 


was incorporated with his whole character. | 
With this also was associated that charity, ‘the | aaa ; 
r | for the talent or the qualities of the man whom 


vertical top of all religion,’ which is its natural 
growth, and when unchecked by false teaching, 
or unfortunate experience, its inseparable at- 
tendant. Satisfied of the sincerity and correct- 


ness of his own faith and principles, he laid litde | 


Stress upon the various and adverse tenets of 
others. The harshuess of his early writings, 
which would appear to form an exception to 
this, has been sufficiently accounted for in its 
proper place. His religious creed was inter- 
woven with his political belief, and he contend- 
ed no less for civil than religious liberty. Even 
towards the Quakers, who, by a narrow con- 
struction of a benevolent dogma, held them- 
selves bound to keep aloof from that struggle, 
in which he knew of no excuse for inactivity, 
he shewed a wise and tolerant spirit. He 
strictly enforced the laws to which they were 
obnoxious, regarding them, however, not asareli- 
gious sect, but as obstructing the administration, 





‘ | 
Same time gave him the power | 


; and diplomatists of Germany. 


and by his correspondence with more than one 
of their persuasion, endeavoured so far as lay in 
his power to remove their scruples, and to win 
their attachment to the government.” 

This memoir is scarcely worthy of the 
character of Livingston; it is however valu- 
able as a collection of materials, from which 
a more brief and more consistent Life may be 
extracted. The author feels that the diffi- 
culty of the task is not little, to call the dead 
from the grave, endow them with form and 
motion, and make them speak and act in 
strict propriety of character. We would ad- 
vise the American scholars to do as Mr. 
Sedgwick has done: collect all the materials 
they can, concerning the lives and characters 
of the founders of their liberty, and secure 
them by arranging and printing. On some 
future day, a noble work may be formed out 
of them, and thus the history of their nation 
will begin at the beginning. 


Memoiren eines Deutsches Staatsman, aus den 
Jahren 1788—1816. [AJemoirs of a Ger- 
man Statesman, from the year 1788 to 
1816.] Leipsig. 

Tuese memoirs, just published, consist of 

one amusing volume, full of anecdote and 

personal sketches ;—and vet, amidst its light- 
ness, revealing now and then certain dark 


| parts of ministerial policy and diplomatic in- 
Nothing can be | 
more graphic than his sketch of the per- | 


trigue hitherto unnkown. 


sonages who figured in the Congress of Vi- 
enna—of the monarchs and diplomatists, not 
forgetting Lord Castlereagh aud his brother; 
but, as this conelndes the volume, we must 
defer it to the conclusion also of our exiracts. 
Before going any further, it is necessary to 


warn the reader against confounding the | 
Homme | 


work with the ‘ Mémoires dum 
d'Etat,’ generally attributed to the late mi- 
nister of Prussia—HUardenberg; and which 
is a far more voluminous and much graver 
work. 

The Count S——, the sudject of his own 
autobiography, is a Prussian of noble birth, 


was educated at Halle, and, after some time 


| of dissipation, and doubt as to the choice of 


a profession, he placed himself in a kind of 


| diplomatic seminary, kept by Count Herz- 


berg, a man of influence, aud, we believe, 
minister of some department. Here he found 
for his fellow students the future ministers 
After some 
intrigues, love affairs, &c. he was sent as 
secretary to the Prussian legstion at Vienna. 
* Frederic the Great,” says he, * cared iittle 


he sent to the imperial court; dollars were 
his true diplomatic representatives, and he 
spared not to send them upon fit opportuni- 
ties.” His account of the diplomatists must 
be interesting to German readers, especially 
of P—, the principal. 
spoke to any foreign envoy, except to the 
nuncio of the pope. 
in conversation with the nuncio, P— would 
draw near, incline his person, and recount, 
afterwards, how he had a long conversation 
with the kaiser. 

When I first saw the Emperor Joseph, (writes 
Count S—,) he was remarkable for his manly 
beauty, affable address, and harmonious voice. 
The union of intellect and information with the 
glitter of wit, marked the possessor of the first 
throne in Europe, Had Joseph remained true 





The emperor seldom | 


When the emperor was | 


to his natural character, nor been led astra 
from the straight and slow road, by the wish 
to emulate the great Frederic, he would have 
achieved a name glorious in German annals, 
But he felt himself overshaded by Frederic, and 
he could not rest without seeking to out-top 
him. Thus he endeavoured at once to convert 
his sceptre into a magic wand, which was to 
crush all existing institutions into ruin, and 
then build them up again after a new fashion, 
Frederic laboured at great tasks, indifferent 
about a reputation, that came of itself; but Jo- 
seph laboured expressly for the reputation, and 
by running to meet it nearly lost it altogether. 
This vanity pervaded and perverted his charac- 
ter, and led him to unaccountable acts; made 
him cold-blocded in cruelty, and even cold- 
blooded in love. Against the clergy and noblesse 
he rushed with blind inveteracy, holding up the 
standard of religious liberty and the rights of 
man. Under this plea, he turned out monks 
and nuns—the former to starvation, the latter 
to prostitution. Yet he only got rid of one idle 
class to substitute another; for soldiers sprung 
up in place of the monks, and clothing made 
the only difference. The nobles were set aside 
and degraded, whilst the Jews were raised to 
their places, and usury sanctioned in their 
favour. ‘The punishment of death was abolish- 
ed, indeed; but a worse death invented, that of 
transportation. But Joseph lived long enough 
to see the futility of his principles. 


It is easy to see from this, that the author 
speaks and fecls as a Prussian, and as a noble, 
His portrait of Kaunitz is still more lively, 
and ends with the following reflection :— 

Could this great minister, the founder of the 
alliance between the Bourbons of France and 
Lustria, have had consciousness in his grave at 
Austerlitz, where are gathered the bones of his 
family, how must he have felt the turmoil over 
his head, and all its fatal results! 

A great part of the volume is taken up 
with love and intrigue, and a sentimental 
digression, after the manner of Prince Puck- 
ler. ‘The Diet at Ratisbon is pourtrayed, 
and also the crowning of the last Emperor 
of Germany at Frankfort. 

The 15th of July, S— found himself at Frank- 
fort, expecting the coronation. Never was such 
a bustle in this or any other city; the cleansing 
and adorning surpassed even the industry of 
woman; the streets were full of strangers—the 
merchant and the idler; there was no end of 
greetings. The town was not able to contain 
its visitors, many of whom were obliged to sleep 
in boats upon the Maine. ‘Then gold stuff was the 
least rich dress that could be worn; in society 
nothing but diamond stomachers—those of the 
Empress and of the Countess Sansbertini were 
allowed to excel. The contact of all their fierié 
with the vulgarity of the populace, in the con- 
fusion of the coronation, gave rise to many 
amusing incidents. On one occasion, when im- 
perial, arch, and hereditary mighty ones were 
crowded in the Romer to witness some necessary 
ceremony, a little rascal, that had perched him- 
self in a window to behold the sight, lost his 
balance, and fell on the powdered and friazed 
heads of the assembled noblesse of the empire. 
Such a hubbub of dragging and screeching en- 
sued; for there was not room to let the little 
fellow into the crowd. On another day, the 
wooden building, in which the coronation ox 
was ceremoniously roasting, was upset, and a 
very delicate lady of quality found herself seated 
in the dripping-pan. 

The crowning was soon followed by the 
uncrowning of the German emperor. The 
French overran Germany, and found their 
way to the author's estate in Mecklenberg, 
which they treated as unceremoniously as 
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they did every other part of their Prussian 
conquests. The Count narrates their conduct, 
and the luckless prowess of the Prussians, 
with mortification and spleen very conceiv- 
able. A little after, he is sent ambassador 
to Paris—not from Prussia, but from some 
minor sovereign—to negotiate with the con- 
queror the independent sovereignty of his 
territory: and in Paris the Count remained 
till the events of 1814. He relates a great 
number of anecdotes of the imperial court— 
not excluding some very nasty and malicious 
ones. 

Carolini was a malicious, seducing enchan- 
tress; fond of pleasure, but ever making it sub- 
ordinate to her interest and ambition. Their 
imperial brother allowed his sisters full liberty 
ef conduct: but when he discovered that Caro- 
lini was intimate with the ambassador of " 


he declared it contrary to etiquette for the | 


diplomatic corps to enier the bedroom of the 
imperial sisters: this caused much amusement. 
The most entertaining portion of the vo- 
lume is, however, the account of the Congress 
of Vienna. We translate the following :— 
The crowd at court feasts, and the thronging 
of crowned heads, that threw kings into the parts 
of common life, forced them to exert themselves 
in conversation, and to show character; in fact, 
astonished the mere courtiers, and puzzled them 
confoundedly. Here was the place to see the 
men, and to judge them. Frederic William, it 
was allowed, preserved his dignity the best; 
Alexander affected French facility and ease; 
Francis represented the good old German father 
of a family (hausvater), and his naive good-hu- 
moured raillery and attempts at joking never 
eeased; the poor Danish king looked very much 
bewildered, and very anxious to learn what was 
going forward. Metternich was for the moment 
under a cloud; he had stoutly resisted the pro- 
posal of Russia and Prussia to dismember Sax- 
ony, and it was no secret at Vienna, that he 
had gone to Presburg to consult with the King 
of Saxony ;_ his fall was considered very probable 


in consequence ; but he kept himself high, being | 


strong in his own talents, and in his master’s 
confidence. Humboldt seemed to have the ear 
of every one; and his being so generally liked 


and trusted, made up for his sovereign’s cold- | 


ness, Talleyrand was always in a gala dress, 
fine and polished as a new razor: although he 
was the representative of that very state which 
had kicked up all this uproar, and had brought 
kings together as a band of travellers, who had 
been robbed, rescued, and were recovering their 
property, still Talleyrand talked of nothing but 
the law of nations, and its sacredness, &c. Cas- 
tlereagh stood there as handsome and noble 
looking as Stewart was miserable [elendwidrigen 
is the epithet]; and yet the latter placed him- 
selt monstrously high in his own opinion, higher 
even than decorum warranted. Once, at a court 
feast, standing before the Archduchess Beatrix, 
who was sitting, and had her foot upon a stool, 
he coolly placed his foot on the same stool, and 
began to arrange his shoe and stocking, which 
sate not to his liking. The same fatuity, no 
doubt, it was, that procured him a good flogging 
from a Vienna waggoner. Castlereagh, not- 
withstanding his good looks, knew little of his 
Vocation, as it appeared, or of Germany, since 
he proposed, in Congress, to give Leipsig to the 
Grand Duke of Weimar. 


Mélanges Philosophiques, &c. [ Philosophical 
Miscellanies.} By Theodore Joufiroy, Pro- 
fessor in the College of France. © 1833. 
Paris: Paulin; London, Dulau & Co. 

Ir rival theories were regarded as belligerent 

powers, this volume might aptly be described 

a a collection of the manifestoes, in which 


| our sympathies. 








the new school of French philosophy de- 
nounced active hostility against the credulity 
of the seventeenth century, and the scep- 
ticism of that which succeeded. 
secretary for the war department than M. 
Jouffroy could scarcely have been found: his 


acutely logical mind enables him to pounce | 


at once on every weakness and fallacy in 
the arguments of his adversaries, while his 
warmth of imagination is sure to obtain him 
allies among the young and enthusiastic. In 
his writings, the arrogance which too often 


characterizes the professors of the transcen- | 


dental philosophy ceases to be offensive; 
though it must be admitted, that he is at 
times as dogmatic as the old Master of Sen- 


tences, and the superiority he assumes is | 


beyond that of the imaginary Lucretian sage. 

It would be no very difficult task to show, 
that the transcendental analysis is not capable 
of effecting all that its advocates pretend ; 
we could quote a thousand instances in which 
they have mistaken sound for sense, and 
supposed profound meaning to exist in the 


we are not ourselves unaffected by the cheer- 
ing views of humanity that this philosophy 


opens to us. It may be an error to suppose | 
that all opinions are entitled, not merely to | 


toleration, but respect, because they have 


been based on truths imperfectly apprehend- | 


ed, and not, as dogmatists assert, on positive 
errors; it may be wrong to imagine that 
erroneous systems are steps in the progres- 
sion by which the human race advances 
through the incomplete and the imperfect, 
to the absolute and the perfect,—these opi- 
nions, if they be errors, have at least a 
humanizing influence, and tend to enlarge 
So, the perfectibility of 
man may be the idle speculation of vision- 
aries: yet it is pleasant to regard history as 
an account of the march of improvement, 
rarely rapid, but always steady; to find in 
the annals of our race, as in the observation 
of external nature, ‘that the darkest hour in 
the twenty-four is the hour before day,” and 
that when the cause of humanity has seemed 
prostrate in the dust, it was only, like Antzeus, 


collecting fresh strength for a new, a more | 
It is, at least, a merit | 
in the new philosophy, that it smooths the | 


glorious struggle. 


lip of the scorner—teaches that we should 
neither ridicule nor despise, much less hate, 


the systems which it proposes to supersede : | 
that it shows an essential condition in our | 
intellectual nature, that men should believe | 


irrationally at one time, and, as a necessary 
sequence, doubt irrationally at another; and 
that we are not, in the pride of our own 
knowledge, to condemn either the credulous 
or the sceptics. 


A proof that their opinions did not belong 
to them is, that had Voltaire been born fifty 
years earlier, he would demonstrably have acted 
a different part from that which he played on 
the stage of the world. Perhaps, the rival of 
Corneille and Racine, he might have passed his 
life writing tragedies—he might have been a 
Jesuit—a doctor of the Sorbonne—anything you 
please—but certainly he would not have been a 
philosopher. And why? Because philosophy is 
the judgment of the people, and in the seventeenth 
century the people believed, but did not exercise 
judgment. Thus, without philosophy, there 
could be no philosophers; without public opi- 
nion, there could be no representatives of that 
opinion. All the ideas of which Voltaire and 
his friends are accused, neither Voltaire nor his 


A better | 
| and most probably a pope. 


friends could have had fifty years before; they 
belong, therefore, not to them, but to the epoch. 
Had the birth of Luther occurred a century 
earlier, he would have been certainly a saint, 


But M. Jouffroy will not allow his oppo- 
nents the harmless gratification of venting 
their rage on the epoch, and he thus deprives 
them of the amusement that might be de- 
rived from seeing Inquisitors directing their 
wrath against centuries, and pious anathemas 
pronounced upon periods of history. One 
age, he holds, is the necessary result as well 
as the sequence of that by which it was pre- 
ceded : it is innocent of what it is, and con- 
sequently of what it produces; we go back 
to find the guilty, and we are lost in the mazes 
of antiquity. 

Thus the accusation falls to the ground, 
because we can find no culprits ; there is nobody 


| to burn—nobody even to hate, a very inconve- 


nient circumstance for your good kind of people. 
It only remains, that we become tolerant, or 
continue absurd. In this dilemma, the majority 


. n A | will choose the latter; because reason before 
mere phrases of a philosophic Shibboleth. But 


passion is like firmness before death, something 
which even the greatest characters find it diffi- 
cult to preserve. 

The application of transcendentalism to 
the philosophy of history, is a favourite ex- 
ercise with the writers of la jeune France. 
We attach no depreciating meaning to the 
name: the school thus designated has, in- 
deed, displayed much of the daring extrava- 
gance of youth, and played many wild pranks 
in the various fields of literature ; but it has 
broken down the conventional trammels 
which too long restrained both intellect and 
feeling ; it has given fashion to the winds, 
and trusted itself to the impulses of mother 
Nature: and we acknowledge so much sym- 
pathy with their noble daring, that we can 
scarcely force ourselves to pronounce sentence 
on much that is condemned by our better 
judgment. But whatever may be our private 
opinions, the exposition of the principles of 


a philosophic sect possessing such claims 


and such influence, must be important to 
every one who feels an interest in European 
literature ; and we shall therefore abridge 
from the excellent work before us, an ac- 
count of the application of transcendentalism 
to history. 

History is to be considered primarily as a 
narration of actions; with nations, as with 
individuals, actions are the manifestations of 
mind, and consequently these actions must 
be explained by reference to the intellectual 


| condition of a nation, its manners, its political 


and religious institutions, its progress in in- 
dustry and the arts, its regulations for social 
and domestic life. Writers who interweave 
an account of these matters with their narra- 
tive of facts, are called philosophical histo- 
rians, and are supposed by many to have 
gone to the root of the entire matter; yet 
they have only attained to second causes. 
The transcendentalist takes a step in advance ; 
he investigates the cause of these causes, and 
finds it in the developement of intelligence or 
the succession of ideas ; and the comprehen- 
sion of this truth is considered as the triumph 
of our age. But the age itself has not reached 
that perfection which may ultimately be at- 
tained :— 

When we shall have ascertained that human 
intelligence is subject in its developement to 
constant laws, the succession of ideas will be it- 
self a second cause ; and the philosophy ofhistory, 
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changing once more its object, will apply itself 
to explain the succession of ideas, only for the 
urpose of determining the laws necessary to 
intellectual developement. When that day shall 
have arrived, history will perish altogether; it 
will have no object: science will succeed it in 
the department of the modifications of huma- 
nity, as it has already succeeded it in the de- 
partment of the modifications of nature. 

In fact, we shall then have the science, 
not the ware of history. We fear that 
the application of these principles may, in 
many instances, lead to the substitution of 
vague generalities for sound information. 


avoided this error; the transcendentalists, 


still more abstract, must of course be more | 


exposed to danger; and as to the scientific | struggle, forced desperately forward by the 


historians, we expect to see them when laws | 


are made for the winds, and regulations for | 


the whirlwinds. 


M. Jouffroy, however, instructs us by | 


essay is a transcendental history of French 
politics and philosophy. He calls it, an essay 
on ‘ The manner in which dogmas terminate.’ 
As it displays, very strikingly, both the merits 
and the defects of the transcendentalists, we 
shall make a few translations. 


those who govern by authority of the ancient 
doctrine have an opportunity of giving it 
new life, by separating from it more glaring 


—= 
froy au acute and ingenious reasoner; 
when he argues from induction, we 
that his conclusions are frequently more 


abuses. But the governors are usually blind | neral than his collection of facts would Wars 
to the coming danger ; they believe that what | rant. His work is a very fayourable 


always has been always will be; and they | 
Per- | 
secution attracts popular sympathy to the | 


resolve to crush innovators by force. 


martyrs, and pity for their sufferings be- 
comes, ere long, approbation of their cause. 


The partisans of the old creed are driven, at | 


length, to plead their cause before the public, 
and they do so under immense disadvantages : 


J , sgl | they have both to impugn the novelty and 
The philosophical historians, even, have not | so Anny DagemaPredbage. 2. y 


protect the ancient system; the innovators 
concentrate all their energies for attack, and 
have nothing to defend. Then comes a 


supporters of things as they are. 
All interests are convoked: they point out 
incredulity to them as an enemy that menaces 


; | all; if the creeds by which power lives and 
precept as well as example; and his first | 


reigns fall, power itself, and those who hold it, 
must fall with them; the government will pass to 
the new doctrines, it will be exercised by their 
partisans: in a word, the revolution of ideas 


| will bring with it a revolution of interests; all 


When a doctrine approaches the close of its | 
reign, we perceive, at first, a profound indif- | 


ference. This indifference is not doubt—men 


continue still to believe; it is not even a dis- | 


sition to doubt—they know not yet that doubt 
is possible; but it is the property of a belief 
which has no longer life, and which only exists 
by custom..... Then arises the spirit of exa- 
mination. .... This is not an act of hostility, 
but of good sense. 
of research is developed yield to it as to a rea- 
sonable want. They do not dream of destroy- 
ing the doctrine, nor of changing the opinions 
of the people; they design only to find in it 
some truth which may justify their past faith, 
correspond with their present feeling, and 
establish for the future their attachment on 
enlightened conviction. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Those in whom this spirit | 


that is finds itself menaced by that which wishes | ? ‘ ) 
| ing with the age in which he places them, 


to be. 

The ferocity of the contest is measured by 
the amount of the change originally neces- 
sary; it ends in‘the temporary triumph of 
the innovators. 

In every revolution of ideas scepticism finds 
its place; it comes to destroy, and it survives 
its victim; but it cannot long predominate. 
Belief is a want of our nature, because we know 
that truth has a real existence. Doubt is a state 
which pleases us, only as being the absence of 


| a false belief, from which we feel ourselves de- 


livered. Having once tasted that satisfaction, 
we aspire toa new belief; when the false is 
destroyed, we desire the true. 

The innovators aid this natural process by 


| misconduct; they fall together by the ears 


The objects which the essayist has specially | 
in view, are, the obedience due to the sove- | 


reign, and the authority claimed by the 
church in the age of Louis XIV.; both doc- 
trines were, primarily, truths, but, as is well 
known, so corrupted and disfigured, that 
they became in effect falsehoods; and it 
must not be forgotten, that while M. Jouf- 


while distributing the plunder; they have 
joined to pull down, but they exnnot agree 
about rebuilding; and their interested quar- 
rels disgust and alienate the people. In the 
midst of their apathy the old party returns, 
and the worst species of revolution—a resto- 
ration, is effected. But the heirs of the in- 
novators now come on the scene ; they see 


| the cause why their fathers failed; they have 


froy condemns the corruptions, and states, | 
perhaps with too much complacency, the | 


process of their purification, he is warmly 
attached to good government and pure reli- 
gion. The examination undertaken by the 
inquirers, at once reveals to them the errors 
and absurdities of the corrupted doctrine. 
As they are of a moral and reasonable nature, 


they cease to believe what is false and to respect | 


what is contemptible. Then a new faith is raised 
in their souls on the ruins of the old. This faith 
has in it nothing positive, it is simply the nega- 
tion of that commonly received. .... In the 
emotion of a discovery so unexpected, the first 
sceptics cannot suppress the cry which proclaims 
it to the world. .... Roused by the voice of 
these new prophets, the people, slumbering in 
indifference, lends an ear, and finds that it did 


a truth ready to take the place of the false- 
hood they wish to dethrone—the old creed 
only exists by sufferance: but the future 
regenerators of their country are solitary 
and timid; years roll on, and the ancient 
dynasty seems permanent, because its exis- 
tence is tolerated. Some accident—the im- 
prisonment of seven bishops, or the publica- 
tion of three ordinances—reveals the weakness 
of their oppressors; a second revolution is 
effected almost without a struggle; a new 
truth is revealed to mankind; and a fresh 


| epoch marks the developement of the human 


intellect. 
It is a curious fact, that the essay of which 
we have just given an abstract, was originally 


| written in May 1825; and it tells something 


not believe, or, at least, that it believed without | 
knowing why. .... Whilst reason detaches it- | 
self, and love of novelty draws the public mind | 


to scepticism, something stronger still retains 
it—habit, and veneration for the past. 


This is the crisis of a revolution: while 


for the transcendental philosophy, that it pre- 
dicts the revolution of 1830 in terms which 
seem to belong to history rather than pro- 
phecy. 

The volume contains a very curious psy- 


| chological essay on sleep, and some specimens 


of transcendentalism applied to moral philo- 


the multitude as yet remains in immobility, | sophy. In every instance we find M. Jouf- 





: specimen 
of the philosophy now popular in sa ce: 
and we have derived from it both pleagur 
and instruction. 


Il Proseritto, Storia Sarda, dell’ Autore 4 
Sibilla Odaleta. [The Outlaw, a Sardinian 
Tale, by the Author of ¢Sibilla Odaleta,) 
2vols. Turin. London: Rolandi, 


Preziosa di Sanluri, ossia i Montanari §; 
Romanzo Storico, [Prexiosa di Sanur 
or, the Sardinian Mountaineers ; an:His. 

by the same Author] 


torical Romance, 

London: Rolandi. 
Signor Varese, the unnamed author of thes 
and other novels, chiefly historical, is one of 
the numerous imitators of Sir Walter Scat 
who have sprung up all over the continent, 
His tales have a decided family-physiognomy. 
He paints the manners of past times vividly, 
and for the most part correctly ; his characters 
are well and boldly conceived in good keep. 


though often somewhat too coarsely deling- 
ated; but he seldom manages his story. go 
as to awaken much interest in the lives of his 
several heroes and heroines. In the two novels 
now before us, he introduces us to a con 
—hitherto, we believe, untrodden by the no- 
velist, though seemingly well adapted to ‘his 
purposes—Sardinia, and vouches the truth 
of his representations, by constant references 
to the national historian of that island, Manno. 
‘Il Proscritto’ is a tale of to-day; ‘ Preziosa 
di Sanluri’ of the fifteenth century—where- 
fore, though last published, we shall speak 
of the second first. 

A few words will sufficiently explain the 
nature of the story. Preziosa, the young 
and beautiful last remaining scion of anoble 


.race destroyed in the struggles of Sardinia 


against the yoke of Aragon, is accused of 
having, by sorcery, caused the death of thé 
Aragonese Viceroy’s only son ; and her con- 
sequent dangers and final escape constitute 
the whole tale,—aflording opportunities for 
various singular and very original pictures 
of the then state of the country. We. will 
extract one of them. Preziosa is journeying 
to a convent, escorted by Bari, the bard..of 
her lover Sigismondo, the Capo-tribu, or 
chief of a Sardinian mountain tribe, called 
the Iliesi. The party is surprised by a terrific 
storm, no house is within reach, and Batt 
questions Elvas (the guide) as to some cave 
or grotto. 

“Grotto?” returned Elvas, in a hesitating 
tone. “ Yes, agrotto there is, that might shelter 
fifty horses with their riders, and not abovea 
sling cast distant; but 4 2 

“But what? Is this a time for buts? Oris 
the cave the abode of witches ?” 

“ Bard, thou hast said it—'tis the grotto of 
the Accabaduri.” 

We must here state that the Accabadurt 
were a sort of outcasts, whose principal trade 
was that of shortening the sufferings of the 
sick, by a blow of their clubs, at the request 
of the tender children or spouse of the 
invalid; the women practising further as 
fortune-tellers, and as Prefiche, or hired 
mourners, and chanters of extemporaneous. 


dirges at funerals, All shrink from the den. 
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ifthe Accabaduri ; but the tempest leaving | of the supper preparations with an impatience 


no ‘choice, Bari knocks at the rude oaken | 


door of the cave. Slowly and gratingly it 


ens. 
artery in whose hands shone a torch that 
‘to: burn unwillingly, and the light of 


| 


#hiet’ hardly broke the surrounding darkness, | 


resented himself on the threshold. ‘ Accaba- 
duri?” said he, interrogatively. 

“Curse on’t!’’ Bari half audibly answered, 
javéluntarily recoiling a step, despite his eager- 
fess to'enter.—* Hiesi, hear’st thou ?—hospi- 
tality--away with thee.—In, ladies,in! Elvas, 
bring in the horses : quick, Elvas.—This way, 
Iadies—here, to the left; and thou, guide our 
steps with that sepulchral torch.” 


These arbitrary, and it might have seemed 
inopportune, commands, are at once obeyed ; 


arty, shrinking from contact with | 
and our party, g | me that torch.” 


the Aecabaduro, follow him into the grotto. 


About the walls hung the fatal implements of 
the infamous trade exercised by a class of men 
whose very existence seems now a fable. These 


sembling in shape the club that we see in the 
hands of the Farnese Hercules, and adorned 
with arabesques as though they had been furni- 
tore meant for the gratification of the senses. 
The skins of various animals ill tanned, or 


ting‘noisome odours, albeit the slaughter-house 
mill that poi d the atmospl 
uainly from heaps of bones, newly stripped of 





their flesh, that lay piled up in a corner not the | 


wostremote. A great fire, fed with maple and 


lime, trees, that the axe had hardly cloven, | 
blazed, though it was midsummer, in the centre | 


of the grotto, which it served to illumine, as 
well as to cook victuals little adapted to tempt 
the appetite of our travellers. ‘This food con- 
sisted of certain cakes, large and thin, made of 
acorns well boiled, and reduced to a paste, 
moistened with water holding clay or greasy 
schistas in solution, and powdered with the 
ashes under which they were hardening their 
soft surface into crust. In a corner of the 
hearth stood some earthen porringers, in which 
pieces of lard, destined for the condiment of 
these detestable crumpets, were melting. Large 
wooden platters, set out upon an ample table 
at no great distance, contained stalks of thistles, 
of fennel, and other plants of the same kind. 
Earthen pitchers, cased in woven palm-leaves, 
towered amidst cups of horn or of wood, crown- 
ed with vine shoots, and might be compared to 


as many aged oaks proudly scattered amidst | 
underw 


‘ood. Many rolled up mats lay or stuod 
against the cave sides, as though awaiting the 
hour of being spread out upon the pavement 
round the hearth. 

Nor were the locomotive objects, for whose use 
the above-described household stuff was intend- 
ed, more attractive. Five or six viragos, all 
above the common height, and all long past their 
fiftieth year, were busily cooking. ‘Their faces, 
iluminated by the reflection of the flames, were 
of a tint between the box and a ripe olive ; their 
foreheads were furrowed with many wrinkles, 
deepened by the importance of their culinary 
avocations; yet, despite the ravages of age, 
these women’s eyes, small, round, and black as 
Jet, sparkled with the fire of youth from under 
long thick eyebrows, overshadowed by the folds 
of red kerchiefs, that covered their heads, and 
Were tied under their chins. 

Other women, busied in divers household 
duties, moved about the grotto, in the mute re- 
terve befitting spirits that, in the silent obscu- 
nity of the tomb, were preparing a repast for the 

Half a score of men, some outstretched 
upon wooden benches in perfect inaction, others 
ated and engaged in making nets, or cutting 
lng strips of leather awaited the completion 


displayed by their frequent glances at the fire 
and the table. 

A few lean ponies and a donkey composed 
the remainder of the cavern company. Upon 
the entrance of the travellers, one of the 


viragos meets them, brandishing her ladle, | 


| rates their introducer as an idle hang-dog, 
| and thus proceeds :— 


| said she, in a sonorous, an almost masculine | 


e, proceeded | ae : 
ge | now makes her bargain for lodging the party ; 





“And you, who are you, and what would you 
of the decabaduri? But I can guess—nothing 
good, nothing good, assuredly -——-” 

“Woman!” exclaimed Bari, ill pleased with 
this exordium—* Woman! 7 

But the Accabadura interrupted him: “ Man!” 


voice, lifting herself up to the utmost height of 
her stature—* Man, thou arta booby, an idiot: 
silence—I understand it all. Here, Eca, give 
She took the torch from the 
guide—raised, lowered, moved it from side to 
side ; and then, struck with sudden respect, as 
though she had recognized in him she was in- 


; : | sulting a person of high distinction, she resumed 
were bludgeons of different sizes, but all re- | ooh, s ‘ 


in the following strain : 

“ Ah, yes; 1 see now,I see how it is! Thou 
art one of the few in whose hands lies the glory 
of the strong—inspiration brightens on thy 
brow. Be thou welcome, as though thou camest 


oF | to bid our Prefiche to a monarch’s obsequies.— 
rather, not tanned at all, hung upon hooks, emit- | fi 4 


And you, who are you?” turning to Preziosa. 
5 
r : ‘ 
The virago, after a few taunts to Preziosa, 


and they, setting up their tents in a distant 
recess, proceed to sup comfortably therein, 
upon their own cold provisions, when they 
are disturbed by the violent irruption into 
the grotto of a band of Aragonese soldiers, 
guided by Giuliana, an old Accabadura. 
The new comers insult and tyrannize over 


| their unwilling hosts, spurn their meal, and 


| 
| 


The story of ‘Il Proscritto,’ — very 
faulty in its conduct, is so much the’ best 
managed of any of our author's, that we 
must take care not to spoil its deep interest, 
in giving an idea of its tenor. Naborre Ser- 
ruriero, the accepted lover of Elena Mattei, 
having been judicially convicted of the murder 
of her brother Evaristo, and outlawed, re- 
turns secretly to Sardinia, to endeavour, to 
clear himself, in the very ship that carries 


| over Elena's cousin, Brunetto Mattei, sent 





explore the cavern for more dainty viands. | 


When they attack the tents, Bari opposes 
them. 

“Hold, Signors!”’ said he, imperiously— 
* Hold! None may set foot in these tents, the 
sanctuary of the Bard of the Iliesi and his com- 
pany.” 

These lofty pretensions, acknowledged by 
all compatriots, provoke the sneers of the 
Spaniards. A violent contest ensues. Pre- 
ziosa is seen, and the sergeant eagerly calls 
to her :— 

“ Here, you black-eyed Bathsheba! you are 
lawful prize, and I, as Commandant, claim the 
right of protecting and comforting you.” 

So saying, he stretched out his hand to seize 
Preziosa, when Giuliana, who had drawn near, 
exclaimed, ‘*Oh! what do I see? ’Tis she, 
Signor Sergeant! ’tis she herself!” 

“Who?” asked the sergeant. ‘The witch 
of Endor, mayhap, with these golden locks?” 

“ T know not whether they be gold or tinsel,” 
replied the old woman. ‘I know only that 
this is the very girl you are to arrest, and take 
to Cagliari. So now I have done my part, I 
hope, and am free.” 

“Oh, jade!” exclaimed the sergeant—* Da- 
lila! Jael!—this a witch, sayest thou?—with 
those love-breathing eyes, with that mouth in- 
viting kisses 

A violent struggle now takes place be- 
tween the bard, the sergeant, and the old 
Accabadura: the other Accabaduri take no 
part in it; Bari is overpowered; and the 
helpless, unlucky Preziosa is compelled to 
rejoice when the discovery of a death's head, 
stamped by nature upon her arm, constitutes 
her a prisoner charged with sorcery and 
murder, and thus rescues her from the 
licentious admiration of the sergeant, 











by his father, a Genoese merchant, to arrange 
the division of an inheritance with his uncle, 
Elena's father, the Cavaliere Maggiore, a 
newly-ennobled merchant, whose character, 
we think, one of the best Varese has ever 
drawn. The plebeian dread of plebeianism— 
the struggle of natural good-nature and 
joviality, against the wish to assume the 
state of feudal nobility—produce a genuine 
comic effect, without impairing the regard 
excited by the worthy old man. Brunetto 
falls in love with Elena—is chosen for the 
confidant of her sorrows—resigns his own 
wishes to assist in promoting the excul- 
pation of his persecuted rival—and is the 
relator of the whole story,—a contrivance 
which gives the vivacity of personal narrative, 
without impairing the interest by proving 
the hero or heroine to have outlived their 
dangers. 

We cannot afford much space to this tale, 
nor does it afford such striking pictures of 
society as the preceding; but we will give 
one of its specimens of Sardinian—shall we 
say manners, customs, prejudices, or super- 
stitions ? 

On the evening of Brunetto’s arrival at 
his uncle’s castle, he, who has been wholly 
educated at Genoa, observes at supper @ 
supernumerary unoccupied cover, between 
the Cavaliere Maggiore and Elena. In 
doubt whether some guest of more conse- 
quence than himself be expected, or this 

lace be meant for him, he modestly seats 
Pimself below Elena, and is left there, while, 
to his no small surprise, the post of honour 
remains vacant, both upon the evening in 
question and at every subsequent meal, even 
when formal visitors are at table. The shy 
youth long hesitates to make inquiries as to 
this mysteriously reserved place; but one 
day at dinner, through curiosity or heedless- 
ness, is about to take it, when the voices of 
master and servants—in fact, of all present, 
except Elena, burst upon him with as many 
appalling ‘‘Ohs!” Of course, he pauses; 
and his uncle says, with a frown, 

“ What inexcusable thoughtlessness! Do 
you not see that this seat is already occu- 

ied 2” 

This incomprehensible reproof startles 
Brunetto yet more than the “ Ohs”; but, 
noticing Elena’s increasing paleness, he 
silently takes his usual place. After dinner 
he seeks information in a roundabout way 


| from his eldest cousin Beroldo, whose whole 


soul is devoted to the chase, and who cannot 
guess what his stranger kinsman is driving 
at. At length Beroldo exclaims— 

“Oh! I recollect;—but, Cousin Brunetto, 
you were going to sit down in my brother’s lap!” 

“‘ Your brother’s, Beroldo? Why, your bro- 
ther was by you, on the other side of the table.’”” 

“ On the other side of the table, Brunetto? 
—But do I not hear a horn 2?” 


And at this sound, without a word of ex- 
planation, off flies the Sardinian Nimrod to 
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join the hunters. Brunetto, more puzzled 
than before, next tries the younger brother, 
Emanuele, an impassioned lover of romances. 
Still beating about the bush, he talks of Spa- 
nish customs remaining in the island, and 
observes— 

“T particularly admire that of inviting to your 
table those friends who may be absent, or per- 
haps no more ws 

** Not of inviting them,’ Emanuele thus in- 
terrupted him, “ but of receiving them; and 
But if I recollect aright, there is in ‘ La Spagna 
Tstoriato’ something that elucidates j 

With these words, off flies Emanuele, like 
Beroldo before him, to his own pursuits ; 
and it is only when at length admitted to 











Elena’s confidence, that Brunetto obtains a) 


solution of the mystery. In answer to his 
questions upon the subject, Elena says— 

“ An old and barbarous notion still prevails 
amongst us, that the spirits of those who have 
fallen victims to treachery can never enjoy 
peace if their death be not avenged with blood ; 
often, alas! with torrents of blood. My brother 
Evaristo, not having obtained this inhuman 
satisfaction, is believed to be destitute, in his 
sepulchre, of a bed to rest on when weary—of 
food to refresh him when tormented with hunger: 
therefore are his room and his bed constantly 
kept ready for his accommodation, as his usual 
seat is invariably reserved for him at table.” 

Both the lady and the gentleman then 
moralize upon the bloody feuds which such 
practises are calculated to prolong or to pro- 
duce ; but neither the one nor the other seems 
to think it anything remarkable, that a dis- 
embodied spirit should want food or bed, 
whether in his grave or out of it. 





A History of Croydon. By George Stein- 

man Steinman, Esq. London: Longman. 
Tus is a “ well got up” book, and will, no 
doubt, be acceptable to the inhabitants of 
Croydon. But a town that never rose into 
any historical importance, never became ce- 
lebrated as the site of any great conventual 
establishment, as the seat of any peculiar 
manufacture, or the residence of any noble 
or royal personages, presents few attractions 
to the general reader. It is true that many 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury resided 
here; but they chose it rather as a country 
retreat, than an archiepiscopal residence ; 
and all the important conferences, and dis- 
cussions, and councils, that, from time to 
time, were held under the direction of the 
Primate of England, took place at Lambeth. 
All, however, which could be done for a place 
like this, Mr. Steinman has effected; and, 
from this specimen of his industry in collect- 
ing materials, and his skill in arranging them, 
we shall be happy to tind him employed on 
some other work of more general interest. 
In the extracts given from the account book 
of the archbishops’ servants, commencing in 
the reign of Edward IL., we find two or three 
things worthy notice. ‘There is express men- 
tion of a vineyard; this was a common ap- 
pendage to conventual establishments, and to 
the private residences of the higher orders of 
the clergy at this period; but what, in this 
instance, is worthy of remark, is, that no 
small degree of horticultural skill must have 
been employed in its formation, since the 
soil about Croydon is remarkably poor. There 
is another rather singular entry of the same 
period—* thirty cart loads of coal brought 
from Burstowe to Croydon”; this is curious, 





as Croydon was almost surrounded by woods, 
and as coal, excepting at London, and ina few 


| other towns, was scarcely ever used; it is, 


therefore, probable, that these were for the 
archbishop’s own use in his private chamber, 
as such rooms, about this period, began to 
have the convenience of chimney and en- 
closed fireplace ; and thus, from a mere entry 
like this, a clue may be afforded to guide us 
in our inquiries respecting ancient domestic 
architecture. These thirty load of coal cost 
53s. 9d.; ahigh price, when it is remembered 
that the wages of a master carpenter was but 
4d. per diem, and wood might be had almost 
for the trouble of carting it. 

We cannot dismiss these accounts without 
remarking, that they furnish as delightful 
specimens of Latinity as George Stevens’s 





| celebrated “law Latin’’ enumeration of kit- 


chen requisites. We find—* item in iiii** 
waynscot bords,”—* et in uno latch, et 1 
catch empt’ pro deo hostio,”—* in xii m! de 
rofnail empt’ pro novo stablo,”—* et in cc 
de sixpenny nayl,”—* fractura de rackes et 
mangers in stabulis”; we shall surprise our 
readers when we add, that the charge for 
this was only three shillings! 

The extracts from the parish register pos- 
sess little interest; the following may, how- 
ever, amuse our readers: it is curious, too, 
because it has been generally considered that 
a bishop alone had power to grant this im- 
portant privilege—altogether it is a singular 
document for a Protestant register. 


“ Memoranda.—That whereas Samuel! Ffynche, 


vicar of Croydon, lycensed Clemence Kinge, 
the wyfe of John Kynge, brewer, to eate fleshe 
in the time of Lente, by reason of her sickuesse, 
weh lycense beareth date the xxixth day of 
Ftebruary; and further, that she the sayde 
Clemence doth as yet contynue sicke, and hath 
not recovered her health; Knowe ye therfor, 
that the sayde lycense continueth stll in force, 
and for the more efficacie therof, ys here regis- 
tered accordinge to the statute, in the psence of 
Thomas Mosar, churchwarden of the said parishe 
of Croydon, the vijth day of Marche, in the 
xxviijth year o. the Queene’s mi meste gra- 
cious reigne, und for the registeringe therof 
ther is paid unto the curate ivd.” 





Memoirs of Baron Cuvicr. By Mrs. Lee, 

(formerly Mrs. ‘I’. Ed. Bowdich.) 

[Second Notice.) 

Havine in our last number touched on the 
leading incidents of Cuvier’s private life, and 
mentioned some traits illustrative of his cha- 
racter, it now remains that we should turn 
our attention to his public career, and con- 
sider the influence he has had on science, 
and the part he played as a legislator and 
politician. His earliest acquaintance with 
the Animal Kingdom seems to have been 
made through its tiniest inhabitauts—the in- 
sect tribes; and so great was his admiration 
of the wonders displayed in their organiza- 
tion, that in after life he has been heard to 
say, “ If I had not studied insects from choice 
when I was at college, I should have done 
so later, from a conviction of its necessity.” 

“An anecdote is related of him by M. Au- 
douin, in his Discourse, read at the Entomolo- 
gical Society of Paris, which proves stil further 
the value he set upon such pursuits. A young 
student of medicine came to him one day, and 
ventured to tell him, that he had discovered 
something new and remarkable in dissecting a 
human subject. ‘ Are you an Entomologist?’ 
asked M, Cuvier.—‘ No,’ replied the student. 











—‘ Well, then,’ returned M. Cuvier, ‘go and 
anatomise an insect, [ care not which, the 
largest you can find, then re-consider your ob. 
servation, and if it appear to be correct, I wil] 
believe you on your word.’ The young man sub. 
mitted cheerfully to the proof; and soon after 
having acquired more skill and more judgment, 
went again to M. Cuvier, to thank him for his 
advice, and, at the same time, to confess his 
error. ‘You see,’ said M. Cuvier, smiline 
‘ that my touchstone was a good one.’” “ 

We have already alluded to the circum. 
stances which drew his attention more par- 
ticularly to the mollusca. Previously to his 
time, naturalists had adopted the division of 
animals into the vertebrate and invertebrate, 
that is, such as had, and such as had not, a 
spine or back-bone. ‘This last was, it will be 
observed, merely a negative character, and 
therefore should never be employed where 
positive characters can be obtained. The 
consequence of adopting it had been, that 
animals of the most incongruous descriptions 
were found thrown together, and nothing 
but confusion reigned in this branch of the 
science, until Cuvier, in a memoir on the 
invertebrate animals, read before the Society 
of Natural History, 10 May, 1795, establish- 
ed the true mode in which they should be 
classed, and distinguished the mollusea from 
the zoophytes, and certain articulata, with 
which they had been mixed up, on grounds 
drawn from their internal organization, — 
which grounds, therefore, must be as per- 
manent as the nature of animals is invariable, 
Linnzus made the mistake of confining him- 
self too much to the consideration of one or 
two characters; it was thus that he came to 
place man, ape and bat in the same order, 
because they had each four incisor teeth in 
the upper, and as many in the lower jaw.t 
The attempts to correct these anomalies 
made by men who confined their view to the 
particular defect they sought to remedy, and 
never thought of seeking for its cause, by 
examining the system from whence it sprung, 
only rendered * confusion worse contound- 
ed.’ Linnzeus was in danger of sharing 
Aristotle's fate, and being crushed beneath 


_ the weight of commentators, servile pecus, 


when Cuvier arose to draw order out of ir- 
regularity, and exhibit the philosophy of 
Natural History. He set out with three 


| leading principles: Ist. Every animal is 


formed for a definite end; therefore, to en- 
able it to accomplish that end, there must 
be a congruity between its organization 


| and its instinct; 2nd. No animal is formed 


for isolated existence; in his own words, 
when speaking of creation, “ All is linked 
together, all is dependent, all existence is 
chained to other existence, and that chain 
which connects them, and of which we can 
only see some comparatively insignificant 
portions, is infinite in extent, space, and 
time;” 3rd. Animals are to be united into 
families or classes, not from any individual 
characters, such as teeth, claws, &c., but 
from a consideration of their enéire structure 
and habits. ‘These principles are so simple 
that every one can understand them ; so just, 
that to understand is to assent to them; 80 
apparently obvious, that we are only asto- 
nished why they were not sooner discovered 
and acted on. Of the mode in which they 
are developed in his ‘Tableau Elémentaire 











+ Even this is now known not to be an invariable 
character. 
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de l’Histoire Naturelle,’ his ‘ Lecons d’Ana- 
tomie Comparée,’ and, finally, his great work, 
‘Le Régne Animal,’ the very general ac- 
quaintance with these works renders it un- 
necessary that we should speak. But while 
thus engaged in working out discoveries 
which were to immortalize his name, he was 
always ready to do justice to the merits 
equally of his predecessors and his contem- 
poraries. In his character of secretary he 
was accustomed to lay before the Institute 
annual reports on the labours of its members 
and correspondents, forming, in fact, a suc- 
cinct and comprehensive series of essays on 
the advancement of science during each 
year. 
“ «The same fearlessness of rendering justice 
marked these reports, as well as the other pro- 
ductions of the writer; and from their impartia- 
lity, their truth, and beautiful unity, they might 
have been supposed rather to have related to 
times long past, than to have been a record of 
the labours of contemporaries. Not a word of 
his own opinions or feelings escapes him; he 
mentions his own works with the most perfect 
modesty and simplicity, and scrupulously states, 
with invariable fidelity, every argument brought 
forward, even against his own views and senti- 
ments.” 

Another part of his duty, interesting as it 
showed the amazing versatility of his talents, 
was to pronounce the Eloges of such cele- 





second country, will be as embarrassed to know | 
whence they came, as we can be now to find the 


origin of our own.” 

As connected with his geological investi- 
gations, we must notice the commencement 
of his acquaintance with M. Laurillard, who 
afterwards became his secretary, and afforded 
such able assistance, more particularly in the 
drawings and plans necessary to illustrate 
his works. M. Laurillard was, by profes- 
sion, an artist. He had come from Mont- 
béliard, his as well as Cuvier’s native place, 
to Paris, and had been engaged there to 


five volumes of his lectures, published 
1800 and 1805, by the cares of MM. Duver- 


| nay and Dumeril, he looked on only as a 


sketch or outline of the science: the mate- 
rials he had prepared for enlarging and filling 
in were immense. 

In his legislative character, as Councillor 
of State and President of the Comité de ]'In- 
térieur, his chief efforts were directed towards 
founding and extending a sound system of 
national education, with a view to fit the 


| people gradually for the full enjoyment of 


make a few sketches for Cuvier, and also for | 
| his brother, M. Frederic Cuvier, which he 

executed well, but without attracting any | 
| society imposes on them; teach them what are 


particular attention. 
“ One day, however, M. Cuvier came to his 


' brother to ask him to disengage a fossil from its 


| ting the bone entire from its position. 


brated members as had closed their earthly | 


career. ‘Lhe collection of these Eloges con- 
tains as fine specimens as any extant of that 
species of narrative biography which inter- 


sperses characteristic traits with passages of | ; : 
P ‘ passag | have got my foot, and M. Laurillard found it 


noble sentiment and elevated pathos. 
Geology owes too much to Cuvier to per- 
mit of its being passed over in a sketch, 
however brief, of his works. Fossil geology, 
or the indications derived from the spoils of 


animals found in different strata, may be | 


almost entirely referred to his researches. It 
is well known that the bones of animals occur 


in countries where animals of the same spe- | 


cies now no longer exist. One mode of ac- 
counting for this fact, given by M. Cuvier, 
appears so natural that we shall quote his 
own words :— 

“ For example, let us suppose that a great 
irruption of the sea shall now cover the conti- 
nent of New Holland with a mass of sand, or 
other débris ; the bodies of kangaroos, wombats, 
dasyuri, perameles, flying phalangistz, echidne, 
and ornithorynchi, will be buried under it, and 
it will entirely destroy every species of these 
genera, since none of them now exist in other 
countries. Let this same revolution dry up the 
sea which covers the numerous straits between 
New Holland and the continent of Asia: it 
will open a way for the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the buffalo, the horse, the camel, the tiger, and 
all other Asiatic quadrupeds, who will people a 
country where they have been hitherto un- 
known. A naturalist afterwards living among 
them, and by chance searching into the depths 
of the soil on which this new nature lives, will 
find the remains of beings wholly different. 
That which New Holland would be in the above 
case, Europe, Siberia, and a great part of Ame- 
rica are now, and, perhaps, when other coun- 
tries, and New Holland itself, shall be exa- 
mined, we shall find that they have all under- 
gone similar revolutions. I could almost say, 
a mutual exchange of productions; for, carry- 
ing the supposition still further, after this trans- 
een of Asiatic animals into New Holland, 
et us imagine a second revolution, which shall 
destroy Asia, their primitive country ; those who 
afterwards see them in New Holland, their 





surrounding mass, an office he had frequently 
performed. M. Laurillard was the only person to 
be found on the spot, and to him M. Cuvier ap- 
plied in the absence of his brother. Little aware 
of the value of the specimen confided to his care, 
he cheerfully set to work, and succeeded in get- 
M. Cu- 
vier, after a short time, returned for his trea- 
sure, and when he saw how perfect it was, his 
ecstasies became incontrollable; he danced, he 
shook his hands, he uttered expressions of de- 
light, till M. Laurillard, in his ignorance both 
of the importance of what he had done, and of 
the ardent character of M. Cuvier, thought he 
was mad. Taking however his fossil foot in 
one hand, and dragging M. Laurillard’s arm 
with the other, he led him up stairs to present 
him to his wife and sister-in-law, saying, ‘ I 


for me.’ It seems, that this skilful operation 
confirmed all M.Cuvier’s previous conjectures 


concerning a foot, the existence and form of | 


which he had already guessed, but for which he 
had long and vainly sought.” 

The course of lectures on which he had 
entered towards the close of his life, was one 
of the most splendid in conception that can 
be imagined. “ The fundamental principle 
of these lectures,” says M. Laurillard, “ was, 
that society having been developed by the 
discovery of the natural properties of bodies, 


degree of civilization; and, therefore, the 
history of this civilization, and consequently 
of all humanity, is intimately connected with 
the history of natural sciences.” ‘This mag- 
nificent idea, of embracing all history, all 
philosophy, and all science, at a glance, could 
only have originated in a mind of surpassing 
power, and filled with stores of richest eru- 
dition. The enthusiasm with which the 
course was received was unbounded: “ in 
the coldest weather the audience assembled 
au hour before the time, and some were con- 
tented to remain on the staircase, provided 
they could catch some of his melodious 
words.” It is ever to be regretted that of 
these lectures no trace now remains, save in 
the recollection of the hearers, and in the 
imperfect notices inserted in the fewilletons 
of the Temps and other contemporary jour- 
nals. 

Of Cuvier’s work on fishes, which he was 
carrying on conjointly with M. Valenciennes, 
eight volumes appeared before his death, and 
one since. If completed as begun, it will be 
all but perfect. ‘To the latest hour of his life 
he was employed in preparing for what he 
always looked to as his crowning labour, a 
grand work on Comparative Anatomy. The 


| him by Charles X., is well known. 





political privileges. His sentiments on this 
subject are worthy of his general character :— 

“ Give schools before political rights; make 
citizens comprehend the duties that the state of 


| political rights before you offer them for their 


enjoyment. Then all ameliorations will be made 
without causing a shock; then each new idea, 
thrown upon good ground, will have time to 
germinate, to grow, and to ripen, without con- 
vulsing the social body. Imitate nature, who, 
in the developement of beings, acts by grada- 
tion, and gives time to every member of her 
most powerful elements. The infant remains 
nine months in the body of its mother; man's 
physical perfection only takes place at twenty 
or thirty, and his moral completion from thirty 
to forty. Institutions must have ages to pro- 
duce all their fruits; witness Christianity, the 
effects of which are not yet accomplished, not- 
withstanding a thousand years of existence.” 

In issuing an ordonnance, he generally 
accompanied it by a memoir declaratory of its 
motives, and explanatory of each of its ar- 
ticles. ‘‘ He thought it as useful to spread 
everywhere the reason of the laws as to dis- 
seminate the laws themselves; thinking that 
the latter are often attacked and mistaken by 
the public for want of a proper comprehen- 
sion of the motives which caused them to be 
framed.” 

The decided manner in which he refused 
the censorship of the press, when urged on 
It was 
on this occasion that Madame de T 
made her celebrated remark, “ What imper- 
tinence! Was not Cato censor of the Ro- 





: “ ‘eS, | mans? and is Cuvier a greater man than 
each of these discoveries has a. corresponding | 


Cato?” 

We have nearly exhausted our space, but 
our subject is almost inexhaustible. Let us 
only exhibit Cuvier in one more character— 
the recorder of private worth and simple un- 
obtrusive virtue. Every one has heard of 
John Frederick Oberlin,—his fervent piety, 
his practical religion, his zeal, his unfeigned 
devotion to the service of his Maker,—his 
unceasing, and finally successful, exertions 
in harmonizing and civilizing his rude and 
discordant flock. But few have heard of his 
faithful fellow worker, the noble, the virtuous 
Louise Scheppler. In 1829, the head prize 
for virtue, endowed by M. de Monthyon, and 
annually adjudged by the Académie Fran- 
¢aise, was conferred on her. Cuvier was 
appointed to explain publicly the distribution 
of prizes, and the principles on which it had 
been made. After a few preliminary obser- 
vations of a general character, and an out- 
line of the life and labours of the worthy 
pastor, he thus speaks of Louise—and with 
this extract we must conclude. 

«« A young female peasant from one of these 
villages, named Louise Scheppler, though 
scarcely fifteen years of age, was so forcibly im- 
pressed with the virtues of this man of God, 


that, although she enjoyed a small patrimony, 
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she begged to enter into his service, and take a 
part in his charitable labours. From that time 
she never accepted any wages; she never quit- 
ted him; she became his help, his messenger, 
and the guardian angel of the rudest huts. She 
afforded the inhabitants every species of conso- 
lation; and in no instance can we find a finer 
example of the power of feeling to exalt the in- 
telligence. This simple village girl entered into 
the elevated views of her master, even astonish- 
ing him by her happy suggestions, which he 
unhesitatingly adopted in his general plan of 
operation. She it was who remarked the difli- 
culty that the labourers in the fields experi- 
enced, in combining their agricultural employ- 
ments with the care of their younger children, 
and who thought of collecting together, even 
infants of the earliest age in spacious halls, 
where, during the absence of their parents, 
some intelligent instructresses should take care 
of, amuse, teach them their letters, and exercise 
them in employments adapted to their ages. 
From this institution of Louise Scheppler arose 
the infant schools of England and France, where 
the children of the working classes, who would 
otherwise be exposed to accidents and vicious 
examples, are watched over, instructed, and 
protected. The honour of an idea which has 
produced such beautiful results is solely due to 
this poor peasant of Ban de la Roche; to this 
she consecrated all her worldly means, and, 
what are of more value, her youth and her 
health. Even now, though advanced in years, 
she, without receiving the smallest compensa- 
tion, assembles a hundred children round her, 
from three to seven years of age, and instructs 
them according to their capacities. The adults, 
thanks to M. Oberlin, have no further moral 
wants; but there are yet some, who in sickness 
or old age have need of physical aid. Louise 
Scheppler watches over them, carries them 
broth, medicine, in short, everything, not for- 
getting pecuniary succour. She has founded 
and regulated a sort of Mont de Piété, of a 
peculiar kind, which would be an admirable 
Institution elsewhere, if it could be multiplied 
like the infant schools; for it is among the very 
small number of those which merit the name 
given to them, for money is there lent without 
interest and without securities. When M. Ober- 
lin died, he by will, left Louise Scheppler to his 
children; the simplest words of a dying master 
may be heard with interest, and will be more 
eloquent than anything we can add:—‘ I leave 
my faithful nurse to you, my dear children, she 
who has reared you, the indefatigable Louise 
Scheppler; to you also she has been a careful 
nurse, to you a faithful mother and instructress ; 
in short, everything: her zeal has extended still 
further; for, like a true apostle of the Lord, 
she has gone to the villages where I have sent 
her, to. gather the children round her, to in- 
struct them in the will of God, to sing hymns, 
to show them the works of their all-powerful 
and paternal Maker, to pray with them, to 
communicate to them all the instructions she 
had received from me and your own excellent 
mother. The innumerable difficulties she met 
with in these holy occupations would have dis- 
couraged a thousand others; the surly tempers 
of the children, their patois language, bad roads, 
inclement weather, rocks, water, heavy rain, 
freezing winds, hail, deep snow, nothing has 
daunted her. She has sacrificed her time and 
her person to the service of God. Judge, my 
dear children, of the debt you have contracted 
to her for my sake. Once more, I bequeath her 
to you; let her see, by your cares, the respect 
you feel towards the last will of a father,—I am 
sure you will fulfil my wishes, you will in your 
turn be to her all together, and each individu- 
ally, that which she has been to you.’ Messieurs 
and Mesdemoiselles Oberlin, faithful to the 
wishes of their father, were desirous of bestow- 









ing on Louise the inheritance of a daughter; 
but nothing could induce this generous woman 
to lessen the small patrimony left by her mas- 
ter; and all she asked was, permission to add 
the name of Oberlin to her own. Those who 
claim this honourable appellation as a birth- 
right, think themselves still further honoured 
by her sharing the title.” 





The Autobiography of John Galt. 2 vols. 
London: Cochrane & M‘Crone. 


We have received, and gone hastily over, the 
first volume of this work, but think it better 
to defer our notice, as it cannot be published 
for some days. The following account of the 
Rejected Theatre may at this time be read 
with interest :— 


“About the year 1813 and 14 there was a 
great talk among the play goers anent the pro- 
priety of establishing a third theatre in London, 
in which the representations should be more 
classically conducted than the shows and pa- 
geants which had usurped the place of the 
regular drama. The inferiority of the perform- 
ances was universally admitted, and imputations 
of blame on the taste of the managers were very 
generally repeated. Like others I was tainted 
with this heresy, and with some apparent rea- 
son; it was said that no attention was paid to 
the merits of rejected dramas, and certainly it 
was as difficult to obtain a proper hearing of a 
piece as to procure a place under government, 
without interest. 

* In acceding to the prevalent notion, I had 
some experience of the fact myself respecting 
the difficulty of obtaining a candid hearing of a 
new piece, because being now more inclined to 
the quiet cultivation of literature than formerly, 
I had offered to both theatres, the tragedy of 
*The Witness,’ and it was returned to me with 
a rejection, although the state of the manuscript 
gave me reason to believe that but little of it 
had been read. As the piece had some novelty 
of conception in the principal character, and 
occasional flakes of poetry strewed in the dia- 
logue, I thought this treatment, which the cla- 
mour for a third theatre seconded, very unwor- 
thy, and accordingly waited on Mr. Colburn and 
proposed to conduct a monthly periodical to 
consist entirely of rejected dramas, and to be 
called The Rejected Theatre. 

“ He being infected with the prevailing epi- 
demic, adopted the suggestion, and I in conse- 
quence prepared my Witness and other dramas 
for publication; believing from the general 
rumour, that there would be no lack of brilliant 
materials to attract attention to the work. 

“ The first number was successful; it ran 
through two editions in the course of a few 
days; but although the tragedy was much praised 
in the weekly papers, I was not blind to the 
fact, that the success was more owing to public 
curiosity than, perhaps, to the poetical merits 
of the piece. 

“In the second number there was evidently 
a falling off in the interest taken in the publi- 
cation, and Mr. Colburn proposed, that instead 
of the Rejected Theatre, the work should in 
future be called the New British Theatre. * * 

“The New British Theatre contains the best 
selection that could be made; and supposing 


what passed under my eye to be a fair specimen | 


of the unknown dramatic talent of the age, I 
have no hesitation whatever in stating that the 
managers were completely vindicated in alleging 
that the decay of the drama was not owing to 
them, but to the wretched productions they were 
compelled to bring forward. * * 

“Seeing by the nature of the contributions 
to the New British Theatre, that it must bea 
failure, I cut and run: in fact, there was not 
one drama remaining unpublished of all the 








—= 


deplorable progeny that solicited admission into 
the almshouse.” 

There is a pleasant little incident in Mr, 
Galt’s life which will not appear in this 
work. We hear, with great pleasure, that 
1600/. of his old Canada claims were this 
week allowed him. 





Corpus Seriptorum Historie Byzantine — 
Procopius, ex recensione Gulielmi’ Din. 
dorfii, Vol. I. Bonn: Weber. 

Tne secretary of Belisarius was a courtier 
and a politician—it is scarcely necessary to 
add, that he was not an honest man. When 
the complete collection of his public and 
private histories comes before us, we shall 
endeavour to point out the injustice that has 
been done to the memory of Justinian, by 
those who have reposed too much confidence 
in the statements of Procopius, and espe- 
cially by Gibbon. Our present purpose is 
to take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
us by the secretary’s History of the Persian 
War, to investigate the circumstances of the 
great politicaland religious revolution, which, 
in the third century, restored to Persia its 
national worship, and placed upon its throne 
a native line of sovereigns. If this inquiry 
merely led us through the mazes of oriental 
history, and promised no other result than 
the probable identification of a few names, 
and the determination of dates by plausible 
conjecture, we should not ask our readers to 
accompany us over the dreary expanse. But 
the Persian revolution extended its inflience 
over the whole civilized world: it checked 
the progress of Christianity eastwards, and 
became the source of many heresies, by which 
it was corrupted : it accelerated the progress 
and strengthened the influence of the Rab- 
binical deterioration of the Jewish religion; 
and it was remotely, but directly, the ancestor 
of Islamism. 

After the death of Alexander, and the sub- 
sequent division of his empire among his 
generals, Persia became subject to the Se- 
leucidee—the first civilized monarchs who 
laboured to establish uniformity of worship 
in their dominions, and punished what they 
chose to call heterodox opinions as evidences 
of disloyalty. The Maccabees in Judzea, and 
the Ashganians in Persia, took up arms; they 
battled bravely for the birthright of humanity ; 
they won the independence of their respec- 
tive countries; but they refused to others 
what they had claimed for themselves— 
“‘ freedom to worship God.” The Ashganian, 
or Arsacid dynasty, is known to the readers 
of Roman history as the Parthian monarchy; 
it is notorious how fierce was the struggle 
between the Parthians and the Romans for 
the empire of Asia, and how vain were the 
efforts of the Czesars to gain the ancient do- 
minions of Alexander. The Parthians were 
a cognate race to the Persians; hence their 
dynasty is described as native by Mirkhond 
and Firdausi; but they were not in feelings 
or habits the legitimate successors of Cyrus 
and Hystaspes. ‘They preferréd the beauti- 
ful fictions of Grecian mythology, with all 


| its material creations, to the more sublime, 


but also more gloomy, abstractions of Zer- 
dusht or Zoroaster; they detested the Ma- 
gian religion, and persecuted the worshippers 
of fire. 

In the beginning of the third century, 
Ardeshir Babegan, a native Persian, who 
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boasted descent from Sassan, one of the na- 
tional heroes, overthrew the Parthian mo- 
narchy ; and the Arsacide were thenceforth 
compelled to be contented with the humbler 
throne of Armenia. Two circumstances, 
apparently minute, but really important, 
marked this revolution:—the celebrated 
«blacksmith’s apron” was displayed as the 
national standard, and the “sacred fire” 
appeared upon the new monarch’s coins as 
the national symbol. 

We regard as wholly unfounded the tra- 
dition that the “blacksmith’s apron” had 
been from time immemorial the banner either 
of Media or Persia. It would require more 
space than we can spare, to give all our 
reasons for this disbelief; we shall therefore 
merely state our own theory, and leave it to 
its fate. We know that the Seleucidz were 
equally eruel and rapacious; against their 
tax-gatherers, we conjecture, that Gavah, 
the Persian Wat Tyler, raised an insurrec- 
tion, which was partially successful, and 
established the independence of at least one 
tribe in the Iranian Mountains. ‘Tradition 
extended the fame, and threw back the era 
of his exploits;—in the time of Ardeshir, 
the blacksmith was regarded as a heroic de- 
liverer, whose apron had floated triumphantly 
over kingdoms instead of districts; and the 
wise descendant of Sassan adopted both the 
story and the banner, to gratify national 
pride and stimulate national enthusiasm. 

If the “ blacksmith’s apron”’} symbolized 
the political change, no less did the appear- 
ance of the “ sacred fire” on the coins mark 
areligious revolution. The eastern writers 
complacently detail to us the miracles which 
induced the new monarch to proscribe poly- 
theism, and re-establish the religion of Zer- 
dusht; but the fact is told us in a more 
characteristic style by a respectable Rab- 
binical author :-— 

“Orschir (Ardeshir), the son of Babec, the 
first prince of that family (the Sassanides), 
caused it to be proclaimed throughout all Persia, 
that he had taken away the sword of Aristotle, 
the philosopher, which had devoured the inhabi- 
tants of that empire five hundred years.” 

Rabbi Abraham’s whimsical designation of 
Grecian customs, as “the sword of Aristotle,”’ 
refers to a curious portion of Jewish history, 
which is too amusing to be passed over. In 
consequence of the intercourse and con- 
nexion between the Jews and the Greeco- 
Egyptians, many of the Jewish youths studied 
the Grecian language and literature. A 
slight knowledge of Aristotle’s logic enabled 
them to become very acute disputants in the 
Rabbinical schools, and able to puzzle very 
grave doctors of the law; whereupon the 
Rabbis declared Aristotle an infidel, logic a 
Satanic art, and pronounced the solemn 
anathema, “ Cursed is he that eateth hog’s 
flesh, and teacheth his child Greek.” The 
Council of Paris, without the slightest sus- 
picion of having been anticipated by the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, pronounced a similar 
condemnation on the works of Aristotle in 
the thirteenth century. 

The Byzantine historians, Agathias and 
Nicephorus, relate very fully the particulars 
of the religious change. ‘The former says— 

+ This remarkable standard was taken by the Arabs 
at the battle of Kudseah; at which time it had been 
evlarged from its eriginal size of a blacksmith’s apron 
to the dimensions of twenty-two feet in length by 
fifteen in breadth, adorned with jewels of great value. 
Price, Vol. L. p. 116, 





«« Artaxares (Ardeshir) was addicted to the 
study of magic, and personally assisted in its 
secret rites; whence the Magi from that period 
became more powerful and arrogant: they (the 
Magi), indeed, existed long before, and derived 
their name from remote antiquity, but never 
until bis reign did they attain such honour and 
power; previously they were, in many in- 
stances, despised by the magistrates...... But 
now all the Magi are in the greatest esteem and 
veneration among the Persians; al] public affairs 
are controlled by their counsels and predictions; 
and they accurately inspect all the important 
affairs of private life. Nor does anything seem 
to the Persians lawful and just, which has not 
been sanctioned and confirmed by one of the 
Magi.”—Ag. II. 25. ; 

‘The confusion between the Magian re- 
ligion and magical arts in this extract, is a 
mistake frequently made by many ancient 
writers. It arose from the secresy in which 
the esoteric doctrines of Zerdusht were kept 
by his followers. Nicephorus calls Artaxares 
a Magus, and says that he assumed the sa- 
cerdotal tiara. 

Enough has been said on the fact of the 
revolution; we must now look to its nature 
and consequences. ‘Lhe religion of Zerdusht 
bore deeply the impress of those speculative 
metaphysics, that mark so strongly all the 
creeds of which central Asia has been the 
prolific parent ; it was also contemplative in 
its character—it spoke of a state of happiness 
attainable by the abstraction of the intellect 
from everything that is merely sensual. In 
fine, it exhibited modifications of the doc- 
trines which, from an unknown age, have 
been ascribed to Buddhism. ‘This is a name 
that will probably alarm the reader, espe- 
cially if he remembers the aphorism of a 
celebrated critic: ‘‘ Whenever our men of 
the study try to identify the religions of re- 
mote nations, they exhibit the proverbial 
effect of too much learning.” We are far 
from supposing that similarity is a proof of 
identity, being fully convinced of the truth 
of another aphorism from the same author : 
“The human mind, whenever it is placed in 
the same situation, will, in ages the most 
distant, and in countries the most remete, 
assume the same form, and be distinguished 
by the same manners.” 

The religion of Zoroaster, when originally 
propounded, had only to contend against the 
folly of polytheism; when revived by the 
Sassanides, it had to encounter Judaism and 
Christianity. The great doctrine of the 
unity of the Godhead was common to the 
three systems; but in every other respect 
their differences were irreconcileable. ‘The 
providential government of the universe, and 
the origin of evil—subjects beyond the limited 
range of the human faculties—were explained 
by the rival doctors perfectly to their own 
satisfaction; but, unluckily, in modes so 
totally and essentially different, that there 
was no chance of arranging the contest. All 
dogmatized, none reasoned; but the Magians 
had the power of the sword, and they drove 
the Christians of Persia into the west, to fill 
the churches with controversies respecting 
metaphysical mysteries, unknown to the 
gospels, and inexplicable to human reason. 

Mani, or Manes, whose name is univer- 
sally known, but whose real history remains 
yet to be investigated, endeavoured to act the 
part of an eclectic, and form a new religion, 
by combining the three which struggled for 
pre-eminence, The Manichean heresy was 


| 





the result,—a system in which we can trace 


Buddhism almost verbally. Here, however, 
we are not left to conjecture, for we have 
the express testimony of Mirkhond, that 
Mani visited the Buddhist countries :— 

“ Mani had an extraordinary talent for draw- 
ing, and excelled in the pictorial art. They 
report, that he traced with his finger a circle 
five ghex in diameter; and that, when subse- 
quently measured, its circumference was found 
perfectly exact. His talent for painting and 
the beauty of his works procured him great 
celebrity in Hindustan and Cathay, and he long 
travelled in these eastern countries.” 

Having already stated our opinion that 
there is a striking similarity between all the 
religions that have emanated from central 
Asia,—perhaps because they were all more 
or less derived from the patriarchal faith,— 
we cannot feel surprised that an able and 
enterprising impostor, such as Mani, should 
have supposed it possible to form a new sys- 
tem by the amalgamation of different creeds. 
He only anticipated Mohammed, who pro- 
bably possessed greater talents, and certainly 
more favourable opportunities. 

Among the doctrines which can be dis- 
tinctly traced to this epoch, the most re- 
markable is the extravagant asceticism once 
regarded as the perfection of piety ; and per- 
haps the existence of a personal vicarial 
authority to administer religious govern- 
ment; but these are questions belonging to 
the ecclesiastical, rather than the historical 
critic. It is sufficient for us to show, that 
the date of metaphysical controversies in the 
Jewish and the Christian churches, is the 
same as that of the religious revolution in 
Persia. An extended examination of the 
questions discussed by the controversialists, 
would neither be consistent with the limits 
nor the purposes of our paper. 

With one remark on the permanent effects 
of this revolution we shall conclude. ‘The 
Persians, after the restoration of their na- 
tional worship, like the Jews after their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, evinced 
a bigoted attachment to their faith, which 
neither “ the changes of realm nor the chances 
of time” have been able to subdue. The 
sacred fires are extinct—the temples where 
they burned are in ruins—the Parsees are 
scattered as exiles over the entire East; yet 
they still adhere to the precepts of Zoroaster 
with unshaken fidelity : like the Jews, their 
faith has strengthened with their weakness, 
and flourished with their decay. 





Goethe's Nachgelassene Werke. {Goethe's 
Posthumous Works.) Vols. VI. — X. 
London : Schloss. 

Tue first thing that astonishes the reader on 
opening these volumes, is the amazing com- 
prehensiveness of their author’s mind. Were 
Goethe known only by these remains, they 
would entitle him to the character of the 
most universal genius that ever lived. Every 
species of writing,—verse and prose, German 
and foreign literature, philosophy, history, 
anecdotes, moral sentences, and zwsthetic cri- 
ticism, especially on poetry and the drama, 
even science and philology—that study which 
an Englishman generally regards as only fit 
for those who are fit for nothing else,—all 
pass in turn before us; and on every one he 
has something to say that is original and 
beautiful, 
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These remains are divided into as many | their own limits; and the mind came gradually 


classes us volumes, according to a very ju- 
dicious arrangement, exhibiting at once a 
union of method and variety, the best cal- 
culated to excite and gratify the reader. 
The first volume is occupied entirely with 
literary criticism, in six divisions: ancient 
Greek literature, French, English, Italian, 
Oriental, and, lastly, the ancient national 
poetry of Germany. The articles on Greek 
literature contain nothing interesting to the 
public, and little that is important in the 
way of information even to the scholar. 
There is, however, one paper, which is cu- 


rious, as showing that the greatest and most | 


original genius of his time was not unwilling 
to appear in the character of a mere satellite 
to another—it is an attempt to restore a lost 
tragedy of Euripides (Phzeton) to its original 
form, from the fragments, and notices of it 
given by the ancients—a work which has, at 
first sight, the appearance of being of the 
lowest order of strenua inertia, or, in plain 
English, learned trifling. Yet Goethe has 
contrived to display, along with the ingenuity 
and judgment of a critic, the ardour and in- 
vention of a poet. 

The second department, that on French 
literature, consists, almost exclusively, of 
translations, made, it seems, by Goethe him- 
self, from the French journals, with very 
scanty remarks. ‘The criticisms are, in- 
deed, admirable ; but they are not what the 
reader wants, because they are not Goethe's; 
and, therefore, though they throw much light 
on his genius, they can be little valued, ex- 
cept by those who wish to study him deeply. 
The rest of this department relates almost 
exclusively to his favourite subject, the drama 
—French and German. 

The third, on English literature, has more 
variety. It contains four articles on Lord 
Byron. The article on Cain contains a French 
criticism (on a French translation), and then 
his own, the object of which is to show, that 
Byron could not have handled the subject 
otherwise than he has done. The reflections 
on Byron’s life contain nothing very re- 
markable, either in the way of anecdote or 
comment. 

The remaining articles, on English litera- 
ture, relate to the translations of Schiller’s 
works, his Life, and the English reviews. In 
this section is given the preface which he 
wrote to the German translation of Carlyle’s 
life of Schiller, wherein he thus speaks of 
our countryman :— 

A man whom I reckon among those who in 
later years have attached themselves to me with 
ardour, encouraged me by a progressive sym- 
pathy to exertion and action, and by a noble, 
pure, well-directed aim and energy, have drawn 
me along with them, who first drew them along 
with me, now made young again myself by the 


contagion of their enthusiasm. It is the author | 


of the work here translated, Mr. Thomas Car- 


lyle, a Scotchman, of whose active exertions | 
and literary predilections and life, the following | 


pages will give a fuller account. * * * 


a Universal Literature,—and truly not without 
reason ; for nations, shaken together in the most 
fearful wars, and now once again returned each 
within its own territories, could not but remark 
that they had seen much that was strange, had 
imbibed impressions deeply, and felt mental 
wants unknown before. Thence arose the feel- 
ing of connexion with neighbours, instead of the 
previous disposition to shut themselves up within 








to desire to participate in the universal com- 
merce of intellect. 

The present work, erected to the memory of 
Schiller, can tell us little that is new: the au- 
thor collected his knowledge from writings 
which have long been known to us, and the 
subjects here treated of have been often dis- 
cussed among us. But that which must be in 
the highest degree gratifying to the admirers of 
Schiller, and, therefore, to every German, as I 


may boldly say, is this: to learn directly how | 


a refined, energetic, intelligent foreigner was 
moved, and excited to the further study of Ger- 
man literature, by the productions of Schiller. 
To me, at least, it was moving to see how 
this clear and quiet thinking foreigner, even in 
those first, almost rude, productions of our de- 
parted friend, could always perceive the noble, 
right-minded, benevolent man, and could build 


—. 
| Standard Novels. 


WHEN this work was first announced we took 
it under our especial patronage, and we are 
willing to believe that success has been propor- 
tioned to merit. That the summer and autumn 
of its life does not “ unbecome the promise of 
its spring,’”’ we have very pleasant evidence be- 
fore us, in five neat and elegant volumes, which 
include a complete series of Miss Austen’s no- 
vels. Once again, therefore, we heartily recom. 
mend the work to the public. 


London: Bentley. 





OUR LIBRARY TADLE, 


* The Tropical Agriculturist, by R. Porter’— 
Mr. Porter contrives so to illustrate his subject, 
that it becomes interesting even to the general 
reader—but to all persons connected with our 


| colonies, his work has much higher value. “So 


up for himself a beau ideal of the most divine of | t 
| demand, in Europe, for one favoured article of 


mortals. 

I, therefore, think that this work may be re- 
commended to the German youth: for if the 
most joyous and exciteable age of life may and 
ought to have a wish, it is to perceive the 
praise-worthy, the good, the imaginative, the 
high-aiming, in a word, the ideal in every thing; 
and even in what is not capable of being re- 
garded as a model, still to discern the universal 


long,” he observes, “as the continually growin 
B> 75 g 


production could be met only from its extended 
cultivation in our older-settled sugar colonies, 
the planters had no sufficient motive for direct- 
ing their attention to other objects of produc- 


| tion,’—now, however, that our markets are 


glutted with sugar, it surely becomes a ve 


| important consideration, whether our colonial 


image of the perfection attainable by the human , ot 
| nion that they can; and he has here collected 
| together such information, as is most likely to 


race. 
The author of the anonymous translation 
of Schiller’s Wallenstein, published in 1827, 


| aid in the proposed change. 


will, doubtless, be gratified at seeing his work | 


thus noticed by the great friend and equal 
of that poet :— 

If I formerly expressed, by a poetical simile, 
the feeling which translations of our poetical 
labours must ever excite, it will be readily be- 
lieved, that I feel a still more lively sensation 
awakened by a translation of Wallenstein. 

During the time that the author was engaged 
in this most important Trilogie, I was never 
from his side. * * * When it is considered, 
that, after its completion, I conjointly laboured 
with my friend in bringing the work on the 
stage, endured the mis-representation of all the 


agriculturists cannot judiciously substitute some 
other articles of commerce. Mr. Porter is of opi- 


We strongly re- 
commend his work to the attentive consideration 
of all West India planters. 


‘ Narrative of a Voyage to Patagonia and Terra 


| del Fuego, by John Macdouall.’—By some ac- 


cident this little volume escaped our attention 
on its first publication. We regret this, as it is 
written in a light and pleasant spirit, although 


| there is an occasional vulgarity, both in inei- 
| dent and language, that prevent us from recom- 


rehearsals, had the mortification of finding that | 


even at last it could not be brought to succeed 
completely in the representation ; that while 
the majestic words were sounding in my ears in 
the not always correctly corresponding tone of 
the actor, I all the while knew the poem by 
heart,—I shall be readily excused when IT say, 
that it became at last quite trivial and unim- 
portant to me, so that for many years I neither 
wished to see nor read it again. 

But now that it came before me for the first 


analogy of two first-rate poetical minds came 
vividly before me; it had for me its first fresh- 
ness, and it seized me with all its original force, 
and awakened the most intense excitement. 
‘Lhe preface is of the highest importance, since 
it evinces a deep study of this work of Schiller's. 

The second volume consists wholly of 
poems,—all very short, and, in truth, nearly 
all very trifling. It is decidedly the least 
valuable. ‘The third contains a continuation 
of Goethe’s Life of himself, published under 


| the title of Dichtung und Wahrheit (Fiction 
There has been for some time past a talk of 


and Truth). The fourth, miscellanies, max- 


| of ethical principles. 


mending the work to general readers. 

‘Chatsworth the Patrician..—A_ mere catch- 
penny volume. It is said to be written bya 
young lady—we doubt it. 

‘Sermons on the Principles of Morality, by 
W. J. Fox.’—These sermons on Christian Mora- 
lity are unfortunately sullied by the introduction 
of controversial theology; a defence of the Uni- 
tarian creed being combined with the discussion 
This is to be regretted, 
because there was no necessity for settling dif- 
ferences of faith on the neutral ground of morals. 
In whatever other respect divines disagree, it 
is assuredly the duty of all to join in making 
men good neighbours and good citizens. With 
this single drawback, which, however, is one of 


, : tte | no small magnitude, we can bestow very high 
time, in the language of Shakspeare, the great 


praise on this volume; it breathes throughout 
a spirit of the purest philanthropy; human 
duties are derived from human relations by a 
course of philosophic induction, ingenious with- 


| out being overstrained, and strictly logical with- 


out any parade of science. We should gladly see 
from the same writer, a complete system of 


| Christian Ethics, if he could be persuaded to 


ims, and reflections philosophical and criti- | 


cal, differing from the first volume in being 


| general instead of having reference to patti- 


cular works. ‘The fifth and last is entirely 
philosophical, and contains less light reading 
and less variety than any of the others. 


sink the theologian in the philosopher, and, for- 
getting all differences of faith, devote his undi- 
vided attention to developing the principles of 
virtuous practice. 

* Illustrations of Vegetable Physiology, by James 
Main, A.L.S.’—This little volume is the work 
of a practical man, and written with the view of 
explaining in familiar language such parts of 
the science as “ bear on the practice of the gar- 


| dener and woodman.” The author very properly 


laments the too prevalent use of difficult terms 
in treatises hitherto written on the subject, and 
professes his intention of employing such only 
‘*as shall be equal to every capacity.” Weregret 
that he has not more strictly acted on this 
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jntention; it would have saved such terms as the 
“ Morbosity of organization,” “ oviparous trees,” 
by which even few gardeners or woodmen would 
understand “ seed-bearing,” and “ well aérolated 
sap,” which we presume means, sap exposed to 
the action of air, or, as it is commonly termed, 
aérated. The accentuation of the names would 
require some correction ; thus, in turning over 
the pages, we meet with Scrophuldrine, Rosacée, 
Humilus, Fraxinus pendila, which do not 


exactly coincide with the most approved modes | 


of pronunciation. The style of such a work 
is of course not a fair subject for criticism ; 
the author indeed fairly acknowledges its de- 
ficiencies, but his talent for pruning might 
have been advantageously exerted in ridding 
it of some redundancies. These are its de- 


fects; its merits are numerous: the informa. | 
tion it conveys is generally practical and cor- | 


rect, and it will be found an instructive and 


agreeable companion in the field, the garden, | 


or the orchard. 


‘The Nautical Almanac and Astronomical 
Ephemeris for the year 1834.’ —We doubt whether 
we could suggest a better mode of forming an 
opinion of the progress of Astronomical Science 
in modern times, than by instituting a com- 
parison between the present finished work and 
that of 1767, when it was first agreed that 
something of the sort was wanted for seamen.— 
The principal feature of the new Ephemeris is 
the introduction of the planetary distances. 
This was done several years ago by the Danish 
Admiralty, and many an observation has been 
Jost, because the distances of the planets from 
the moon (as good as so many new suns) were 
not to be had by our navigators. 
Professor Schumacher were excellent, and they 
would soon have become general in our marine 
if they had not been thus superseded. ‘The 
Ephemeris of the planets also forms a valuable 
feature in the new work, affording the seaman 
the means of finding his latitude, time, and 
therefore longitude, if he have a chronometer, 
besides the variation of the compass, even when 
the sun is above the horizon. In addition to a list 
of Moon culminating stars for the transit instru- 
ment, in the observatory, we find a large list of 
stars occulted by the Moon, extended to those 
of the sixth magnitude. In fact, the means of 
finding latitude and longitude are not only 
much increased, but also facilitated by the new 
Ephemeris, and we hail its appearance with 
satisfaction. It will give the navigator increased 
confidence, while it gives the astronomer of a 
moderate observatory all he wants, without 
having recourse to foreign works. It is well got 
up; the type is new, much of the matter new, 
and the whole is newly arranged; indeed, all 
that remains of the old is the price, which is 
the same as before. 


‘Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to the 
Northern Ports of China, in the ship Lord Am- 
herst.—Mr. Feilowes has most judiciously re- 
published this report—printed originally by 
order of the House of Commons, and reviewed 
in the Atheneum on the 10th of this mouth—in 
a neat compact octavo volume, so that it may 
now be procured by the public generally. 

* Excursions in India, by Captain Thomas 
Skinner..—We are most happy to announce, 
that this pleasant work, which we recommended 
last year to our readers, has come to a second 
edition, and is now most judiciously published 
in two neat and cheap volumes. 

* The Encyclopedia of Romance, conducted by 
the Rev. Henry Martineau: No. I. and I1.’— 
The intention of the editor of this work is to 
publish a cheap series of original and translated 
tales; and, so tar as we can judge by the present 
specimens, we consider him fully capable of ex- 
ercising a judicious discretion in the matter of 
selection; but we must confess, that original 


The tables of | 





romances are ticklish things, and the mere an- 
nouncement of an ‘ Lncyclopedia of Romance’ 
has positively shaken our nerves; we see, or 
seem to see, gliding before us volume after 


, volume, “and yet another still,” as if the series 


would stretch out “to the crack of doom.” 
We, therefore, protest, at starting, against all 
common-place improbabilities—against children 
being stolen or exchanged—people long dead, 
according to all honest supposition, being picked 
up at sea, and, after circumnavigating the globe, 
returning to their native homes, to the great 
astonishment of sundry worthies and unworthies 
—against paupers turning out peers, or beggars 
succeeding to vast inheritances—against nobo- 
dies being metamorphosed into somebodies, by 
the intervention of old servants, gipsy women, 
pictures, lockets, or moles either on the right 
arm or the left: we protest against more blood 
being shed than is absolutely necessary for the 
legal proof of murder—agaiust all needless burn- 
ings, tortures, massacres, and atrocities—against 
all supernaturals that are not natural; thus libe- 
rally leaving to the writer, ghosts, sorcerers, 
genii of earth, air, or water, fairies, brownies, 
et id genus omne: and we protest, absolutely, 
that if our protest be not attended to, we shall 
be exceeding wroth. 


‘ Tiptree Races: a Comic Punning Poem, by 


C. C.’—Puns we have, enough in all conscience, | 


but the comic part of the poem is not quite so 
evident: however, here is a specimen :— 
Tiptree ! the egregious conduct of the bards 
Much them disgraces: 

Of the whole race, not one has ever sung 
Of thy famed Races! 

I'll let Hood sing of Epsom, but it seems 
‘That he will not ; 

And will a Briton that’s inclined let rhyme 
About A-scot / 

And if New-market'was to me well known, 
Which I can’t say, 

I still to Tiptree should be egged to 
Inscribe a lay! 

But though I may dare to in-scribe a lay, ’tis 
Not fair,-/-see, 

For 7ip-tree Races in the highest strain, 
Sure, sung should be! 

©The Truth of Christianity, by J. F. Gyles, 
Esq. A.M.’—The evidences for the authen- 
ticity of the evangelical narrative are clearly 
and forcibly stated in this volume; but the 
author ought to have examined the oppo- 
site account given by the Jews in the Toldoth 
Jesu; he is a barrister, and must know that 
the strength of a plaintilf’s case is greatly 
increased by showing the insufficiency of the 
defence. 

‘ Remarks on the Scotch Peerage Law, by John 
Riddell, Esq. Advocate.’"—This work, although 
uninteresting to the general reader (for whom 
it is not intended), oflers much valuable infor- 
mation, both to lawyers, and to those branches 
of our noble families who are claimants of dor- 
mant peerages. In the prosecution of his task, 
Mr. Riddell seems to have spared no pains to 
render his work as complete in all its details as 
his materials would admit. 

* The Liverpool Medical Gazette.’ —Of this new 
periodical, commencing with the present year, 
the first seven numbers have reached us; and 
we feel gratified at being able tocommend it for 
the spirit with which it is conducted, and the 
style in which it is brought out. ‘Two papers 
on the Geology and Climatology of Liverpool, 
in the earlier numbers, strike us as very inter- 
esting, and we regret to find that the series is 
not continued. Surely there are many other 
mattersconnected with the Topography of Liver- 
pool, which would be in a high degree valuable 
to the scientific and general reader. It is only 


on such documents, the result of local informa- 
tion, that general calculations can be surely 
based ; and the editor will pardon us for saying, 








that it is on such documents he ought to seek 
te found the character of his journal. As we 
are in the advising mood, we would also venture 
to suggest a more particular attention to medi- 
cal statistics, a science so lamentably neglected, 
yet of which, we doubt not, the editor duly ap- 
preciates the importance. Liverpool, with its 
numerous hospitals and dispensaries, and its 
population of 200,000 inhabitants, affords an 
ample field for such researches. The occasional 
introduction also of facts in Natural History, 
would be valuable, as leading the young medical 
student to more comprehensive views in anatomy 
and physiology. ‘Ihe medical part of the work 
is well and ably executed; and, amongst the 
physiological papers, those on ‘ Muscular Mo- 
tion,’ by Dr. Carson, ‘ Hybernation,’ by Dr. 
Marshall Hall, and ‘The Animal Secretions,’ 
by Dr. Hunter Lane (the editor), are deserving 
of high commendation. 

‘A Father's Present to his Son.’—Thisis 
neat little volume, with judicious selections 
from the works of celebrated writers—but we 
must repeat what we have often before urged, 


| that this culling and gleaning from the pro- 


perty of others, is very questionable mo- 
rality. 

* Reputation; or, the State Secret; by J. R. 
Planché.—Nell Gwynne; or, the Prologue, and 
The Housekeeper; or, the White Rose; by Dou- 
glas Jerrold.’—We expressed our opinion of the 
merits of these dramas on their several appear- 
ances, and have now only to announce their 
publication. 

‘ Diamond New Testament, with Notes, by the 
Rev. H. Stebbing.’—A very neat little pocket 
volume, illustrated with many etchings from the 
most celebrated pictures. The name of Mr. 
Stebbing is a security that the notes are sen- 
sible, judicious, and orthodox. 

©The Dublin Penny Journal, Vol. 1.’—This 
work is calculated to do great good, by spread- 
ing among the Irish people a taste for general 
literature. It is highly creditable to the pro- 
jectors, who deserve the active support of every 
well-wisher to that distracted country. 

* Manual Hebrew Lexicon, by J. W. Gibbs, pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in Yale College.’— 
This is a very excellent abridgment of Gesenius’ 
Lexicon; it contains all that a beginner can re- 
quire, and is well calculated to facilitate the 
progress of Heb. ew students. Now that oriental 
literature is so estensively cultivated, we feel a 
little surprised that no person has attempted to 
supply us with a comparative lexicon of all the 
Semitic languages, and a philosophic classifica- 
tion of their roots; such a work would be of 
great use, it would render the acquisition of a 
family of languages nearly as easy as the learn- 
ing of one, it would greatly enlarge the field of 
Biblical Criticism, and give more certainty to 
philological investigations than they have yet 


| attained. 


‘The Mother’s Nursery Guide and Medical 
Instructor, for the use of Parents and Nurses, on 
the rearing and management of Children in Sick- 
ness and Health, by V. Armstrong, surgeon.’— 
There are many excellent directions in this little 
volume, which may be read with advantage by 
the parties addressed. 

‘The Teeth, in relation to Beauty, Voice, and 
Health, by John Nicholles.’— Amongst the 
many works lately published on the teeth, 
this may be considered as one of the most 
useful to the public, not only for the original 
views and excellent directions which it con- 
tains, but also for the perspicuity with which 
it is written, 
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LYRICS OF HOME. No. I. 
By H. F. Chorley. 
UNA’S WEDDING DAY. 
Hark! the chime of merry bells; 
See! the ways with flowers bestrewn— 
Every peal and garland tells 
Of weeping eves and sad farewells, 
For the Bride is gone! 
Gone !—to us no coming day 
Shall her gentle smile restore— 
What availeth white array, 
Floating veil or chaplet gay? 
She is ours no more! 





She was fair, and soft, and kind; 
Care in vain her sweetness tried; 
O! of all she leaves behind, 
None have such a heart resigned, 
Should mischance betide. 
We’re a proud and silent race, 
But with all her love forbore ; 
Now, her bright and beaming face 
In her father’s dwelling place 
Shines, alas! no more! 


He is young, and fond, and bold, 

Who hath ta’en her hence to-day; 
Nought by proud ambition told, 
Nought of flattery, nought of gold, 

Lured our bird away: 
With her soldier at her side, 

What's to her the ocean’s roar, 
Foreign climes, and skies untried? 
Joy attend the happy bride, 

Ours—no more! no more! 





THE MINOR ARISTOCRACY. 

KinGs and Lords are very great people, no 
doubt, but they are not the only great people in 
the world. Whatever may be the feelings with 
which the acknowledged great regard their own 
greatness, or, by contrast, enjoy it, it is not by 
them alone that the sensation of greatness is felt, 
or the contrast of rank is agrecably perceived. 
Fielding, in one of liis novels, prettily points out 
the several gradations of rank, as they rise one 
above another, from the boy, who gets up at six 
in the morning to brush the shoes of the foot- 
man, who brushes the coat of the gentleman, 
who waits upon my lord, who goes to the mi- 
nister’s levee, who is afterwards closeted with 
his majesty: and very truly does the great no- 
velist remark, that the difierence of rank is not 
more strongly felt between any of the degrees 
than the two first named. It was accurately 
remarked by Dr. Knox, in his ‘Spirit of Des- 
potism,’ that the higher a man’s rank, the more 
homage does he pay to the rank immediately 
above him, and it may also be added with equal 
truth, that the lower a man’s rank, with the 
greater contempt does he look on those imme- 
diately below him, because he is chary of the 
little dignity that he happens to possess. I think 
you may perceive something of this in little chil- 
dren,—for iystance, in the grave and pompous 
patronage and protection which a child of four 
years of age bestows on one of ouly three. 
Talk of equality and of levelling society into one 
class—go to school and look at the monitors— 
Ali Pacha was a republican compared to them. 
Have not you often ob 
have met with an old schooi-fellow, you have 
been astonished to find that he is only a year or 
two older than yourself, whereas your impres- 








older? The reason of this may be sought for 
and found in the assumption of superiority 
which a slight seniority has occasioned. 
speare well understood the feeling of dignity 
which pervaded the minor aristocracy when he 
delineated the character of Dogberry. 





The impatience with which men bear supe- 


riority, is but the measure of their own love of | 


rule; and the proud cannot tolerate pride in 
others, because they love to have it all to them- 
selves. I have heard of an establishment thrown 
into the utmost confusion, because the master 
of the house wished all his servants to dine at 
one table. ‘Ten to one the servants were all of 
liberal politics, and abhorred the haughty and 
exclusive pride of a pompous aristocracy. But 
notwithstanding all that is said about our pom- 
pous aristocracy, I verily believe that they who 
exclaim most loudly against them, are just as 
exclusive, if not more so. Whiat an arbitrary, 


| insulting, tyrannical, and all that sort of thing, 





rved, that when you | 


law was that which was in existence many years 
ago, prohibiting to persons below such or such 
rank the wearing of certain stuffs, or silks, or 
other articles of personal decoration—just as if 
it signified to the state what sort of dress a man 
wore—just as if a man had not a right to wear 
whatever kind of dress he was able to purchase 
—just as if a man could not perform the duties 
of a good citizen in silk and velvet as well as in 
calamanco or fustian. If such a law were passed 
now, all the sheepskins in the kingdom would 
be converted into parchment to petition against 
it; there would be meetings, and remonstrances, 
and such eloquence !—and then the petitioners, 
and the remonstrators, and the speech-spouters 
would go home to their respective dwellings in 
Prospect Row, Paradise Place, Beelzebub Build- 
ings, and Tabernacle Terrace, and wonder at 
the presumption of their single servant-maid in 
daring to wear a white gown on Sunday. 

Rank does not make pride, but pride makes 
rank, and rank regulates pride. Everybody 
has heard of the pride of the cobbler’s dog, who 
took the wall of a dust cart, and had his brains 
squeezed out. All the bother of rank consists 
in the double trouble of looking upwards and 
downwards; they only have no care of rank, who 
have no one to look up to, or no one to look 
down upon: hence kings and beggars are much 
on a par as to the feeling of rank—hence kings 
and beggars have that exquisite, unattainable 
ease of manner, which the rest of the world can 
never possess. So, in some degree, the nobility 
are tolerably at their ease, for the herald’s office 
settles precedency for them—but alas for the 
minor aristocracy! alas for the undefined in 
dignity—the great unclassed—the multitudi- 
nous suburban and country town gentry, whose 
seals and tea-spoons abound in griifins and lions 
rampant! Their dignity is always in their way ; 





they do not know what to do with it, and they | 


could not live withouc it; it is such a ticklish 
thing, that it is always in the way of being hurt, 
&e., and it is so waspish, that it is always giving 
ofience. These are the people who look on the 


hereditary nobility as dolts, and regard them- | 


selves as the whole wisdom and virtue of the 
nation; they call the nobility froth, and the rabble 
dregs—but beer is very flat when it has no froth, 
and there cannot be much substance in it if 
there be nothing to settle down as dregs. 

It is amusing to hear the minor aristocracy talk 
of the abolition of rank, of the haughtiness of the 
nobility, of bringing down the pride of the great. 
Alack-a-day! Amidst all their sense of justice, 
and feeling of virtuous indignation in bringing 


—_ — 


and with it than the minor aristocracy. "The 
folk at Almack’s are very select, and so are the 
folk at Camberwell, Peckham, Clapham, Clapton; 
Hackney, Homerton, together with all the little 
genteel people of the little genteel towns all over 
the kingdom. The exquisitely fine gradations of 
rank, which prevail amongst the minor atisto- 
cracy, and the deep feeling and nervous suscep- 
tibility of dignities and indignities which distin. 
guish this class of classes would puzzle the sub- 
tlest herald that ever painted on parchment. If 
by any regular and settled principle an arrange- 
ment could be made, so that one species of trade 
should take place of another, just in the same 
manner as a duke takes precedence of a mar- 
quis, and a marquis ranks higher than an earl, 
there would be some hope of settling the ever. 
lasting ferment of dignity, which now so. be- 
muddles and bothers the minor aristocracy, J 
really do not believe that there is so great an 
imagined distance between the highest and the 
lowest of the peers, as there. is between one 
shopkeeper and another in a country town ;—I 
do not take into computation the jealousy of 
trade, but merely the superciliousness of rank, 
I am not very intimate with the House of Lords, 
but I think it possible, that a duke might, by 
some accident, sit at the same table with a baron, 
and not find his dignity grievously offended; 
and I do believe it possible, that one grocer, or 
draper, in a country town, from some microseo- 
pic discernment of a disparity of dignity, would 
think foul scorn of being brought into social 
contact with another, to all appearance of the 
same class. 


Exclusiveness is not peculiar to any one 
class ; we are all exclusives, from the peer, who 
blackballs the merchant at a club-house, to 
the farmer’s cook, who drives the pigs out of 
the kitchen with a birch-broom. Exclusiveness 
is part of man’s nature, and the dignity with 
which he resists usurpation in the way of rank 
is but a spice of ambition to rule. Curious is 
the voluntary blindness of men to their own 
passions, when they, who seek for the destruc- 
tion or abatement of rank, seek for it from their 
own love of rank, The eloquent author of the 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire flies out, [ remember, into a violent and 
splendid rage with the complimentary and adu- 
latory tiles, which prevailed in the decadence of 
the empire, which he is pleased to call ridiculous 
and unmeaning,—yet that same Edward Gibbon 
was a hearty ‘ory, and as good a stickler for 
rank as any man living—nor did he see any great 
fully or absurdity in the title of Lord Sheffield, 
which was conferred on his friend Holroyd. It 
is curious to observe the progress of title and 
terms of respect—in proportion as these terms 
become common, they cease to be complimen- 
tary, and others must be invented in their room 
—the term fellow is now the language of insult, 
yet what does the word mean but companion, 


| (socius,) equal ?—the word master certainly im- 


down the pride of the great, they never think of | 


an equal justice, on the other side, in bringing 
up the humility of the little. There is an old 
saying: “ Pride was not made for man,”—per- 
haps it was made for peacocks—but even they 


| have their tails behind them, that they may not 
sion has been that he was at least five years | 


Shak- | 


have the temptation to vanity constantly before 
their eyes. Be it, however, as it may, whether 
pride was made for man or not, he has got it in 


good abundance; and he had better not be in a | 


passion about it, he will never get rid of it by 
such means, either from himself or others;—nor 
is there any set of men more deeply affected by 





plies superiority, but it is now so much out of 
date, that if a journeyman bricklayer were so 
designated by his employer, he would feel it to 
be an indignity, and would think himself as well 
entitled to be called mister as any other man. The 
term Mister or Mr. is giving way to Esq.—and 
where, after all, is the mighty difference between 
calling a man serene highness, who is neither 
high nor serene, and calling a man your master 
and yourself his humble servant, when all the 
world knows that the man is not your master, 
and that you are not his humble servant? It is 
absolutely impossible to get rid of rank. We 
may abolish titles, but we never can abolish the 
principle from which they spring. It is a plea- 
sant joke to say, that Julius Cesar was not called 
Julius Cesar, Esq-; and that Cicero was not 
styled Right Reverend—as if the Roman people 
had not as much of the principle of rank and 
exclusiveness as any other set of men, Man i# 
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naturally an aristocratic animal; he cannot get | 


rid.of the feeling; it will break out anywhere | 


and.in all societies. The American republicans 
are. marvellously fond of such few titles as are 
current among them. They have not yet come 
to lords, and highnesses, and majesties—but they 
are progressing. Let us recollect that Henry 
VIII, was styled Your grace and Your highness. 
Majesty was not applied to kings till the reign 
of James I., and even Protector Cromwell as- 
aumed the name of highness. 

Naturam furca expellas, tamen usque recurret. 

—_—_—_———— 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue state of the English publishing world at 
this: moment is somewhat startling—no time 
within our recollection at all approaches it. If 
we had not fortunately opened for ourselves an 
inexhaustible resource in foreign literature, our 
paper would have been a blank, or our readers 
wearied with everlasting quotations from books 
that must by this time have passed through half 
the circulating libraries and reading-rooms in 
the kingdom.t 

Carey, the accomplished translator of Dante, 
js about to give us a translation of Pindar: the 
work is nearly printed. From the poetic feeling, 
graphic skill, and fine scholarship, of the trans- 
Jator, we may look for more of the natural spirit 
and fiery energy of the Greek, than has hitherto 
appeared in our English versions. 

A new and finely-embellished edition of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery's poem of ‘The Messiah’ 
will make its appearance in the season of elegant 
books, under the name of ‘ The Sacred Annual.’ 
There are to be twelve illustrations, from the 
pencils of Martin, Haydon, M‘Clise, and others, 
not only engraved, but splendidly tinted in imi- 
tation of the original pictures. Some specimens 
have been sent to us; the ‘ Temptation of Christ,’ 
and the ‘ Remorse of Judas,’ are in Martin’s no- 
blest manner: the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ is 
also admirable. 

An exhibition of the works of the late R. P. 
Bonington is just opened to the public at 67, 
Great Russell Street, and we never remember to 
have passed two hours more delightfully than on 
our Jate visit. There are, altogether, 127 speci- 
mens, from the early and miniature pen and 
pencil sketches of the boy, to the perfect work of 
the artist—all interesting, and some truly ad- 
mirable. 

We have stolen a few moments, and that is 
all, to glance at the forthcoming volume of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetical works, the Romance of 
Sir Tristrem., It contains a reply from Mr. 
Lockhart to the remarks of Price, in his late edi- 
tion of Warton, on the antiquity and origin of 
that fine old poem ; and, in our opinion, success- 
fully maintains the northern authorship—one of 
the leading positions of the great minstrel’s dis- 
sertation. The ‘Abbey of Dryburgh,’ and the 
‘Tower of Bemerside,’ are the illustrations to 
the volume: the former is very beautiful, and 
shows, from a neighbouring height, the noble 
sweep which the ‘weed makes, inclosing the 
stately ruins where Scott lies buried. 

Our orientalist friends will be glad to learn, 
that the Turco-French dictionary, on which 
Kieffer and Rutfin were so long employed, is 
about to be published, at the expense of the 
French government. After Kieffer’s lamented 
death, the manuscript nearly complete was found 
among his papers; the task of editing it has 
been entrusted to M. Bianchi, already advan- 
tageously known by the publication of an excel- 
lent Franco-Turkish vocabulary. The work will 

form two thick octavo volumes, and will, we are 
informed, contain the substance of Meninski's 











+ On turning to the pages of our contemporary, we 
find him giving four or five notices of the same work— 
Capt. Owen’s ‘ Narrative,’ reviewed on 22nd of June, 
was stil] abundant in extracts on 24th of August. (!) 








celebrated Lexicon, with many important addi- 
tions; among others, an explanation of the civil, 
religious, and military dignities of the Ottoman 
Empire; the Turkish names of the chief places 
in the East, and a list of the technical expres- 
sions used by the Orientals in commerce, science, 
and art. 

The cultivation of Oriental Literature, in Rus- 
sia, is rapidly advancing, and the government 
affords every encouragement to its extension. 
At the late public examination of the classes of 
the Oriental Institute at Saint Petersburgh, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Count Nesselrode, was so de- 
lighted with the progress of the students, that 
he made a special report on the subject to the 
emperor. In consequence, Professors Charmoy 
and Demange have been made Knights of the 
order of Saint Wladimir, of the third class, 
and Mirza Djafar, a Tartar from the Caucasian 
provinces, who assists M. Charmoy in teaching 
Persian, has received the cross of Saint Anne 
of the second class. The four pupils, who most 
distinguished themselves, were each presented 
with a diamond ring. These are not the only 
symptoms of Russia’s directing her views to the 
supremacy of Central Asia. 





MISCELLANEA 


Musical Festivals.—Northampton, we see, is 
this year about to try the success of a musical 
festival. Cramer is to lead—and Clara Novello 
and Madame de Meric are engaged. 

New Half-tide Channel in the River Mersey.— 
We have much satisfaction in drawing public 
attention to the success which has attended the 
exertions of Lieut. Denham, aided by Lieut. 
Robinson (who were deputed by the Board of 
Admiralty to make a survey of the river), in 
ascertaining the existence of a new half-tide 
channel, at once affording the most invaluable and 
increased facility of navigation in the approach 
to the portof Liverpool. The advantages stated 
to be comprised by the discovery of this new half- 
tide channel, are these: that a maritime inter- 
course may be pursued at all hours, and that a 
channel toseaward is progressively forming,which 
affords, at the present time, twelve feet of water 
at two hours flood, and seventeen feet at half- 
tide; that a ship coming in with an easterly 
wind can stand up the Crosby Channel approach- 
ing from the northward, at as early a period of 
the tide as the Rock Channel affords.—Liver- 
pool Journal. 

Caves.—The mountains of Tennessee contain a 
great number of caverns, which are among the 
most remarkable features of the country. ‘They 
are of so frequent occurrence that very few have 
been explored ; and little more is known of them, 
than that they abound with nitrous earth. One 
of them has been descended 400 feet below the 
surface, and found to consist of a smooth lime- 
stone rock, with a stream of pure water at the 
bottom sufficient to turn a mill. A cave on a 
high peak of the Cumberland Mountain has a 
perpendicular descent, the bottom of which has 
never been sounded. A cave which may be 
descended some hundred feet, and traced for a 
mile, is an object too common to be pointed out 
to the traveller’sattention. Some of these caves 
extend ten miles. In ‘Tennessee are some very 
singular foot-prints, marked in the solid lime- 
stone rock. These are tracks of men, horses, and 
cther aniinals, as distinctly marked as though but 
yesterday impressed in clay and mortar. Their 
appearance often indicates, that the feet which 
made them had slidden, as if in descending a 
declivity of soft clay. The human feet have uni- 
formly six toes, with the exception of one track, 
which is thought to be that of a negro. One of 
the tracks is 16 inches long, and 13 inches wide 
from toe to heel, with the ball of the heel 5 inches 
in diameter. On the shore of the Mississippi, is 
a similar impression of two human feet in a mass 





of limestone. No satisfactory explanation has 
ever been given of these singular appearances. 
—Goodrich’s Account of Tennessee. 

Nautical Survey of Ireland.—The nautical 
survey of our Coasts and Harbours, executed by 
Captain Mudge, of the Royal Navy, was com- 
menced under his Majesty’s auspices, while Lord 
High Admiral—and, we may now hope, that the 
bogs and inlets which exist among the wild and 
romantic headlands of our western coast, may 
be made subservient to commercial enterprise. 
Amongst the facts lately brought to light we 
may mention, that Lough Strongford, so long 
considered almost inapproachable, has proved 
capable, with very little expense, of being con- 
verted into a large and spacious harbour, while 
from its northern extremity a canal of five or 
six miles only would open the port of Belfast 
to its waters, and the intricate navigation of 
Belfast Lough be altogether avoided. The la- 
bours of the nautical surveyors have been ex- 
tended to Lough Neagh; and a detailed plan, 
with numerous soundings, has pointed out the 
practicability of reclaiming a large portion of 
the country now covered by its waters, while its 
internal navigation would be rendered safer and 
more facile. It is known that coal exists on 
its shores, and the labours of the scientific miner 
will no longer be arrested by its waters.—Dub- 
lin University Magazine. 

Irish Historiographer.—His Majesty has been 
pleased to appoint Mr. Owen Connelan to this 
office. Mr. C. is now engaged in translating 
and transcribing some of the most important 
irish MSS. in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy.—/bid. 

——— 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On a Miser. 
Asclepiad the miser once asked a poor mouse, 
That he saw gaily sport through his desolate 
house, 
“ What want you, poor creature ?”” 
soon replied, 
“No victuals from you, but a place where to 
hide.” 
On an Open Empty House. 
No robbers dare to enter here, 
Though neither clos’d nor barr’d; 
Of robbers never is there fear 
Where poverty mounts guard. 


The mouse 





METEORCLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Daye of | Thesmom. | Barometer. | net 
W.XMon. | Max. Min. | = Noon. Winds, | 





Weather. 





Thur. 22) 71 50 | S.W. Cloudy. 
Frid. 23, 69 St SWtoNW, Ditto. 
Sar. 24; 71 50 N.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 25) 71 51 30.00 N.E. | Ditto. 
Mon. 26 73 46 30.10 N.W. Clear. 
Tues. 27. 77 «49 Stat. N.W. | Ditto. 
Wed. 28 80 SI Stat. N.W. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cumu- 
lostratus ; at night Cirrocumulus. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week ; and 
scarcely any rain since July 23. : 

Mean temperature of the week, 63°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 24°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.875. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 2h. 46 min, 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

The Philosophical Rambler; or, Observations, Re- 
flections, and Adventures of a Pedestrian Tourist through 
France and Italy. 

Just published.—A Key to Sequel to Trésor, by 
Mons. F. de Porquet, 3s. 6¢d.—A hey to De Porquet's 
Parisian Grammar, Is.—Italian Grammatical Aunota- 
tions, by Alfieri, 2s. —The Fenwickian System of Teach- 
ing Modern Languages, 5s. 6d.—Fry’s Serious Poetry, 
5s.—Turner’s Manual of Vocal Music, fe. 8Svo. 4s.—The 
Note Book of a Clergyman, tc. 8vo. 6s.—Clarke’s Tales 
from Chaucer, with 14 wood-cuts, l2mo 7s. 6d.—Edge- 
worth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. XV11., (Harrington and 
‘Thonghts on Bores,) 5s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The conjectures of T. R. F. are truly absurd. The 
argument is founded on the supposition that the second 
edition preceded the first. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


we ERSITY OF LONDON 
It is the joteasion of the Council to institute Praline 
of GEOGRAP HY, the ARTS of DESIGN, and MINERALOGY, 
The Protessorships of HISTORY, and of the ORIENTAL LAN- 
GUAGES, are vacant. 

Candidates for all these Chairs are requested to send in their 
applications and testimonials to the Secretary, ou or before the 
ist of October next, An or of the duties of the Professor- 
ships may be learnt at the Of 

The Classes in the FA CUL TY of MEDICINE open on the 
Ist of October, on which day the JUNIOR SCHOOL likewise 
meets. 

The Classes in the FACULTIES of ARTS and of LAW com- 
mence in November, 

Council Room, By order of tae Council. 

2ist August, 1833. THOMAS c OATES, Secretary. 
ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 

TAVISTOCK HOUSE, TAVISTOCK-SQUARE, 
HEAD MASTER, 

Rev. CHARLES H. MATURIN, A.M. Fellow of King’s College, 
ambridge. 

First Classical Assistant Maste f cece 

Assistant Classical and Mathematical 





G. Maturin, A.M. 
W. D. J. Bridgman, A.B. 


aster . 
Maste oe -» J. Walker, jun. A.B. 
eacher of the French Language 
and Literature ...... © © } Monsieur Mudry. 
Teacher of Drawing and Pe rapective Mr. Clutterbuck, 
Teacher of Writing and Commercial Mr. J. Belden 


Teacher of Steno, raphy Mr. W. Harding. 

The School will be re-o; 1 on Monday, September 2. 
The course of stady comprehends 

The Greek, Latin, English, and French Langurges ; 

Mathematics: the ele mentary principles oi Astronomy and 
Natural Philosophy ; 

Arithmetic and Commercial Accounts ; 

History; Geography (Ancient and Modern); 

Reading ; Elocution; Writing; Stenography and Drawing. 

The Aunnal Fee for each Pupil is £15, which includes all 
charges, except for Books, Drawing Materials, Dancing and 
Fence ing. 

The wames of Candidates for admission must be submitted for 
approval, through the Head Master, to the Visiting C ee e. 

rospectus may be obtained at Mr. Hurst’, 65, 5t. Vaul’s 
c hure hyard; Mr. Iailes’, 168, Piccadilly; or at the Se Rack 


Dp" AWING 'TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has studied professionally for many vears under the 
fir-t Masters, gives LESSONS in DRAWING, WATER COLOUR, 


or OIL PAINTING 1 very moderate terms,—Apply by leuer, 

post pail, to M. C., at 2, Harmood-street, Hampstead-read. 

N: ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCLENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 


and ADELAIDE-STREET, 
O'Clock in the Morni 




























WEsT STRAND. Open trom ren 








ya Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Pacdle-wheels 
—Steam Engine Models in motion— Model of a Carriage moving 
with creat rapidity—an Appar — showi 1 brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a M y a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an 
400 pounds weight—E 



















oe up 
plification of a for 
Ships founderimg at —Model of an Oven in daily ope sation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antedilavian Fossil! Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Old Masters, ineluding some splendid productions of Muritio— 
Seulpture—Sell-acti oe Instruments—with = pumerous 
other interesting objec 

Mr. JOHN MART iN’ S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Foll 
of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 
Engraving, being no louger separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valuable addition to the numerous other objects of Luterest 
and Amusement deposited in this wost attractive Gallery. 

Admission, Is., Catalogues, 1s. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Tove ntor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highty 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greate-t care, and restored whenever re eran. 
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UKE a SU THE :RLAND’ S SE AT, 
mene by DANIELL, 

THE HON MISS % sARDENE R; " "PortRaIt. 

Two splendid Engravings of the above are included among the 
Embellishment. of the September Number of THE COURT 
MAGAZINE, edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 

Literary Contents:—The Sayer and the Slain—Hog hunting 
. lndia—Officers’ Wives quartered with one’s Regiment—The 

Vision of Sidak—Poem by Monk Lewis—Ths Calabrian Earth- 
ying ny pes Words on Im posture—Scene on the peed Plate— 

n Old Acquaintance—The Two Harps. By Mrs. Norton—Hol- 
land—A short History of Dunrobin Castle—The Incantation Na- 
tional System of Education—The Bride’ vo Returna—and Reviews 
of Marshal Ney’s Memoirs, New Works, & 

N.B. The year just completed, eine ised with Sixty Ilus- 
trations, in 2 vols, royal 8vo. price IL. 1s. € 

Pablished by Edward Bull, New Public “Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, « ndish-squa are. 


RAS ER’S MAGAZINE, 
Price 2s. 6d. No. XLV. for SEPTEMBER, contain 
1. The Br water Treatises, No. Hl. Dr. Chalmers and Sir 
Charles Beli—2, The Joke. By the Author of the ‘Annals of 
the Parish’—3. Gallery, No. XL. A full-length Portrait of Dr. 
Moir ( Delia)—4,. On Intellectual Endowments. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges—5. The Philosophy of Sneering. By a Modern Pytha- 
gorean—6. On Military Promotion, by Bombardinio; with Letter 
to Oliver Yorke and Notes, by Sir Morgan O° Doherty— 7. The 
Press and the Tories—8. Touching Things Theatrical. By Morgan 
Rattler—9. The Poets of the Day. Batch the Second—10. The 
Fraser Papers for September. 
James eae 215, Regent-street. 


s day is published, 
LACKW ooD" S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCXII. SEPTEMBER, 1833. 
Contents. 

1. America. No, 1.—2. The Sketcher. No. Ul 
Burke. Part iV.—4. Nora Boyle—5. Nights at Me 
—6. Northern Lighthouses—7, The Greek Anthology. 
6. Appendix to our Three Articles on the Greek Anthology. 

Edinburgh: William Blackwood, 45, George-street; and T. 























Cadell, Strand, London, 








This day is published, in Svo. price 6s. No, XXII. of the 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRICUL- 
TORE, and of the PRIZE ESSAYS and eae 
TIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAN 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; oe Te 
Strand, London. 


Pp 
THE N EW ‘MONT HL Y MAGAZINE. 
The SEPTEMBER Number of this popular Work will 
comprise, among other Articles—A few Words from the Pro- 
prietor—On the Anonymous in Periodical Literature—My Ac- 
quaintance with - e late Edmund Kean. By T. C. Grattan, 
8 he Factory; a Poem. By the Hon, Mrs. Norton—Dick 
eful; a Sketch irom Nature. By the Author of § Paul Pry’— 
The Divorcée Devote; a Tale. By John Banim, Exq.—Sea- 
sonable Ditties, By Thos, Haynes Bayley, Esq.—The Post 
Mortem Cogitations of the late popular Mr. Smith—Men and 
Books. By Leigh Hunt—Lord Byron’s Conversations with Lady 
Blessington ; containing his Opinion of Women, of the Duke of 
Wellington, of certain living Poets, of London Society, Mr. 
Shepherd, &c.—The First o1 September ; a Sketch—Irish Curates 
—Hidden Literary Treasures — Parliamentary Reporters — 
Monthly Commentary—M dame Malibran—Medical Corpora- 
tious—Lion’s Mouth, &c. &e 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
stre et. 


THE. 








Cadell, 














MONTHLY 


REPOSITORY, for 
SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 6d., edited by W. J. FOX, con- 
is some AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS of Miss 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, ina Letter to the French Transiator 
of the ‘Hlustrations of ‘Political Economy with a List of 
hitherto unacknowledged Productions of her pen—Verses, by the 
Author of ‘Corn Law Rhymes’ —Junius Redivivus on theatrical 
Reform—A Stray pter of the Life of Vel. Verjuice, with the 
Episode of the Dried Foot—On the Spirit of Gnostic The 
Schoolmaster Abroad—The Legality of Lupressment, ac. &e. 
Charles Fox, ce r-row, 
















t published, No. 5, 
RNOLD'S Mt AG AZINE of the FINE 
ARTS, with Two Engravings, a Design by F. G 
Esq. for a New House of Commons, and some carious 
of Celebrated Characters, sketched by Pan | Sandby, at R 
Sale of Pictures iu 1704, with a reprint of the Catalogue. 
Contents: Lincluden Abbey; an uupablished Poem of the late 
Robert Burns, the celebrated Scotcu Poet—Provineial Exhibi- 
tions—and a variety of interesting matter on the Fine Arts and 
General Literature. 
Published by M. Arnold, 7 2, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
and sold by all Booksellers 








AMERICAN PERIODICALS, JUST RECEIVED, 
yer E AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
SCLENCE uiueted by B. SILLIMAN, LL.D. &e. 
No. 50, for July. Price 7s. 6d. 
The American Monthly No. 20, 
for August. Prive 2s. 6d. 
The Knickerbacker; or, New York Monthly 
Magazine. Edited by Timothy Flint. 
The Ame rican 
for August. Price 2s. 
American Annas of 
W. C. Woodbridge, Esq. 
The Military and 






Review. 


Monthly 3 zine. No. 6, 








Education. 
For July. Pric 


Naval M 


Edited by 






wazine of the 


United States. No. 5, for July. Price 2s. 6d. 
‘ne American Quarterly Review. No. 26, 
for June. Price 6s. 6d, 
The American Journal of the Medical 


Sciences. No, August. 


» te, & 
Vols. 8vo, With a Porer ail, price Il. 12s. 
x7) . 
HI LIE E of JOHN JAY, with Selections 
el his Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers. 
By his Son, WILLIAM JAY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, price és. 

A Memoir of the Life of William Livingston, 
LL.D., Member of Congress in 1774, 1775, and 1776. Delegate 
to the Federal Couvention in 17 and Governor of the State of 
New Jersey from 1776 to 1790. By Th: odore Sedgwick, jun. 

ul vol. 8v0. with a Portrait, price 15s, 

" > ° “Le . . 

Four Voyages in the Chinese Sea, Atlantic, 
Pacific, Indian, and Antarctic Oceans, Together with a Biogra- 
phical Skeich of the Author. By Capt. Benjamin Morrell, jan. 

O. Rich, 12, Red Liou-square. 


24. tor 
». Rich 


Price 7s. 6d. 
d Lion-square. 























~ In is Monthly Volumes, price 5s. bound uniformly with 


; yron and Scott, 
ALPY’S SHAKSPEARE, 
with One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations from the 


Pilates in BoyvELL’s si L ife, - lossarial Notes, &c. 


KD 
A. J. VALPY, M.A,, late ‘Fellow of Pemb, Coll., Oxford. 
Vol. X. was published Ist of August. 

Each volume will average eleven Plates, printed on tine tinted 
aper. 
* The text of Malone is adopted; Glossarial Notes on all obso- 
lete words are given; a brief Historic al Digesi and an Argument 
prefixed to each Play. 

Iu addition to the many advantages offered in the present edi- 
tion, it will be embellished with 170 Illustrations, executed on 
steel in the best style of outline, from the Piates in Boydell’s 
Shakspe; are, which was published at 95/., and large paper at see 

‘The youthful reader will be directed to the most siriking 
sages by an Index, al the end of the work, forming a complete te 
reference to the Beauties of Shakspeare. 

“An admirable idea, and capitally put in execution. The 
Outline engravings abound, and are excelientiy done; type 
good, size convenient, price next to nothing, the subject * Svak- 
4 f this combination do not attract, there is veither taste 
hot rg gre in Engiand.”—U nited Service Journa 

3 impossible to read Valpy’s annotations of bis Shakspeare, 
whew: feeling a conviction of their general accuracy.” — North- 
ampton Free Press. 

* The typography is so beautiful, 
of geiting-up so excellent, 
cheapest am 
Mag. 

*“* Nothing evinces more pointedly the high refinement to 
which civilization has attained amongst us, than the production 
of a work like this.” — Metropolitan Mag. 

** Subscribers can be supplied with Vol. 1, and the follow- 
ing Vols. mouthly, at any time during the progress of the work. 

Printed and published by A. J. Vaipy, M.A., Red Lion- -court, 
Fleet-street ; and sold by all Bookseilers. 








and the paper and manner 
that this must be considered the 
best edition of the bard of Avon extant.” — Monthly 




















Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra, 


UROPE; a Political Sketch: and other 


POEMS. 
By C. O. APPERLEY 2 Esq, 
Smith, | Elder, ~ Co. Cornhill. 
, Waterloo place. Pall Mali, 
Messrs. Cochrane and MCrone | ies to aoneunee the early pub. 
lication of the following importa forks :~ 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOH N GALT, 
Esq. Aathor of * The Ayrshire Legatees,’ ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ 
&e. In 2 vols. 8vo. with original Portrait by John Irvine, Esq. 
on Steel by Gravis. 


II. 
Aurungzebe. A Tale of the East. In 3 vols, 
post Svc. 


Cunningham’s Life’ rm Poetical Works of 
Drummond of Hawthornden. Small 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
** A delichtful volume—full of the sweet gems of song.” 
Literary Gazette. 





MRS. BRAY’S HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
Tn Monthly Volumes. Price only 4s. beautifully bound, 
On the ist of September, Volume L. of a uniform Series of 
RS. BRAY’S HISTORICAL, LEGEN- 
DARY, and oie NOVELS ; to be comprised ia 
Fifteen Volumes, post 8vo 

The whole of the Cons rights of these very excellent Works 
having recently become the exclusive property of the Author, 
she has determined to provuce a nniform Series, in the popular 
style of the day, and at such a reduced price, as cannot fail com. 
mandin an exte sive sale. For the farther accommodation of 
the p *, each respective work will be completed in 3 vols, 
which may either be procured, in separate volumes, mouthiy, 
or in sets, of three volumes, as desired. 

. Series will commence with the celebrated Novel of DE 
or SKETCHES of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 
the Pou RTEENTH CENTURY. 

** Mrs. Bray stands alone amongst our female writers of Ro- 
mance ; she aims at a high standard, and accomplishes her object 
with a masculine energy.”’—Allas. 

* Mrs, Bray is well, and deserves to be yet better known, for 
an Historical Novels.’ narlerly Review. 
Smith, Eider, and Co. Corubill. 
GUY'S HISTORICAL QUESTION BOOK. 
A new _ enlarged edition, in 12me, iliustrated with a Chart of 
es naee leading Events of Aucientand Modern History, 
ice 4s. 6d. ne atly bound and lettere 


rue GE NERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 
visions By JOSEPH GUY 


’ 

Late of the Royal Military College: Author of A Chart of 
Genera! History,” £ Pocket Cyclopedia,’ ‘ School Geography,’ 
* Elements of Astronomy,’ ‘ British Spe ling Book,’ &c. &c, 
*,* The public approbation of this work having been 80 

mnequivocally expressed by the previous demand of three large 


























V | editions, the Author has been induced to spare neither expense 
No. 8, for August. Price 2s. | 


hor pains to complete the historical piciure ; not o ily by the 
introduction of a luminous outline, with a Chart of Epochs, but 
by the addition of eight remaining abstracts, namely, tive of the 
nist important Etatian States, the t mpires ‘of the Saracens and 
the Turks, and, lastly, of the ‘United States of America; forming 





| seventy-five ad ditional pages of letter-press, Some of the leading 


scholastic characters in the kingdom have beeu contributary to 
its success, either by suggesting its order, affording it materials, 
or by couferring upon it their testimony of approbation. And 





| perhaps so concentrated and methodical a sketch of history, at 


once simple, interesting, and correct, and in size and price so 
exactly accommodated to the purpose of Schools, has not hitherto 
issued from the Uritish press. 7 
The Chart of Epochs, and Leading Events in 

Ancient and Modern History, neatly coloured, to be had separate. 
Price Is. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
Publishers of all Mr. Guay’s Popular School Books, 


Just i imported by J. B. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent- 
street, London, and Paris, Rue de l’Ecolede Médecine, No. 13, 
EVUE DES DEUX MONDES, a French 
and Foreign Review. Published in Paris and London 
twice a Month. 
Contents of the ae me Angust. 
Poétes et Komanciers Moderses de la France—Mad. Des 
Hope hye ar M. Sainte uvelles Lettres sut 
VHistoire de France, Scénes de 6e Siecie, ler Lettre—Les En- 
fans de Clothier, par Augustine Thierry—Histoire des Revolutions 
de Madagascar, de Ackermann, par Th. Lacordaire—Introdac- 
tion A la Science de (Histoire de M. Buchez, par Lerminier— 
Magie Orientale, par L. Delaborde—Leha de G. Sand, par G. 
Pianche—Rolla, Poéme, par A. de Musset—Souvenirs de la Nor- 
mandie, 1. erbourg—Nautrage de la Résolve, par Loéve-Vei- 
mars—La Volvpsa, le Hava-Mal, le Chant de Rig, par J. J. 
Ampcre—Des Revolutions de la Rovaute en France, par A. Du- 
mas—Melanges de Sciences et d’Histoire Natureile, par Dr. 
Roulin, 
“Price of the Subscription, for a Year, 2/. 8s.; Hali-Year, 
1. aru and Quarter, 15s. 
* All Communications, and Books for the above Review, 
are received at the Office, 219, Regent-street. 
The following Books have just arrived :— 
Dumas ( Alex.), Gaule et France. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Paris, 1533. 7s. 6d. 
Fichte, Destination de Homme, trad. de 
Allemand, par Barchoude Senhoen, 8vo. Paris, 1833. 7s. 6d. 
Martin (H.), Le Libelliste, 1651-1652. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1833. 15s 
Buchez, Introduction a la Science de l’His- 
toire, ou, Science du Dévéloppemevt de VHamanité, 8vo. 
Paris, 1833. 8s. 
Jouffroy (Th.), Mélanges Philosophiques. 
8vo. Paris, 1833. &s. 
Heine (H.), De la France. 
1833. 7s. 6d. 


Sand (G.), Lélia. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 15s. 


Mémoires de Casanova de Seingalt, écrits 
par lni-méme. 8 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 3/. 














8vo. Paris, 


Musset, Un Spectacle dans un Fauteuil. 8vo. 
Paris, 1833. 7s. 6d. . 
D'Ortigue, Le Balcon de l’Opéra. 8vo. 


Paris, 1833. 8s. 
Sainte - Beuve, Critiques et Portraits 
téraires. &vo. Paris, 1833. 68 
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ee 
In a few, days, in 8vo. 
A VEND EE and MADAME. 
By General DERMONCOURT, 
Printing for Edward Bull, Library, Holles-street. 


EDITION IN FRENCH, 
Chez Mons. Bailliére, Libraire, 219, Regent-street. 


Just published, price 5s. 12mo, bound, ; 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
Rules are systematically laid down, and the principal difficulties 
explained according to the grt ot the French Academy. 
By 


Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 
ap once 

SIEVRAC, 

London: Dulau and Co. Dy Soho-square ; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria-lane ; Longman and Co, Paternoster vied ; Simpkia 
and Co, Stationers’-hall-court ; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
poster-row 5 oe Cumming, , Dublin; and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 


Just published, price, bound, 
New FRENCH and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious Exercises 
dn Orthography, Syutax, and Punctuation, extracted from the 
best Authors, and disposed in accordance with the Rules; by 
NUBL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Class-books 
by the Roval Council of the University of Paris, translated from 
the 23rd Parisian coo and adapted to the Use of the English 
Salen, by J. H.SIEVRAC 
wand Co. Forety Booksellers, 37,5 
~ Jnst published, 
By Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi, Pall _— East; and C, Fox, 
Paternoster-row 
PORTRAIT of HARRIET 
MARTINEAU, 
=ngraved by W. and E. FINDEN, 
After a Paiuting iu Miniature, by Miss M. GILLIES. 
Pr rice ¢ — Prints, 4s.; P roofs, 7 7s. od. 
n Monday, in 


RY 
HE REFORM MINISTRY, and the 
REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 








Repeal of Taxes and Reduction of Expen- 
diture. By the Right Hon. T. Se Rice, M.P., Joint Secre- 
tary to the Tre asury. Price 

James Ridgway ‘and Sons, Piccadilly. 

This day is is published, indemy 8vo. Vel, III. thelow the Last) of of 
(HEL AIF E ofthe late Dr. ADAM CLARKE; 
(from Original Papers,) by a Member of his Family. 

#,* This volume contains a full-length Portrait extubiting a 
von expressive Likeness of the late Dr, A. Clarke; and also a 
Woodd-cat br gato copied from the interesting Picture, by 

Moses, of De. Clarke and the two Buadhist Priests, his Pupils. 

T. S. Clarke, 4 W.. Simpkin and R, 
Marshall, Stationer 


OLBURN’ s MODE RN NOVEL ISTS. _ 
The vest Number of this cheap and uniqne Library of 
Modern Fiction will comprise Mr. D'Israrci’s celebrated story 
of ‘VIVIAN GREY.” It will appear with the Mavazives on the 
Ist of September, at less than one-third of the original prece.— 
At the same time will be published, * Lut TERS from SWITZER- 
LAND and ITALY during a late Tour,’ by Jou N CARNE, Esq. 
the cdmircd Author of the © Letters from the Fast. 
Pat tis ned for H. © olbarn by R. Bentley, New Bui lington-street. 


st. John’s square ; 
u court. 


Published this day, in 3 vols. price 15s. 
APTAIN BASIL HALL’S’  FRAG- 
MENTS. Third and Concluding Series. 

“ Allthat the man of the world—the incessant traveller—can 
collect—all that the admirsble scholar can discriminate—all that 
experience and hich hovour, and a well-considered attention to 
the moral character of men—all that these quatifications or vir- 
toes can inde wid individual to accomplish for the benefit of 

ompleted by Captain 
nt 4 manner, and with as great a chance of 
‘le to others, as even bis excelent heart coald 
desire; and th t, we betieve. isa standard which implics no con- 
tracted anount of good.””— Monthly Review, Jane, 1833. 
ve Robert Cadell, — WV hittaker and Co, London. 
Tae BRITIS SH. CY CLOP EDIA. 
Disi-ion 1, Part 11, price 1s. 
Division 2, Part &, price is. 
40 sion 1, Vol. 1 Part 1, cloth, 7s. 6¢. 
ivision 2, “ art i, cloth, 7 7s. tl. 

* Each of th ese half’ vo! * contains upwards of 200 Wood- 

cuts, and numerous Steel Plate sand Maps. 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Part 16, 
price sd. 

Chambers’s 

rt 2, price 10d. 

_Or « Smith, 14, Paternoster- row: and sold by all Booksellers. 


Information for the People, 


DE PORQUET’S ese sc HOOL “ ORKS FOR FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, AND LATIN 
12th edition, much improved, 3s. 6d. of 


E TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS; 
or, the Art of Translating Excuisu sata NCH at Sight, 
ona new 4 manknown to moderu Teache 
y LOUIs F. DE PORQUET, de a 
Sy the same, 
A Key tothe above ; 3idedition, revised, with annotations, 3s. 6d. 
The same Work for the Italian, called * Ht Tesoretto,’ 3s. 6d. 
Key to ditto, corrected by A i. 3s. 6d.: with Aunot. 4s. 6d. 
‘The same for the Latin, 4s. Key to ditto, 3s. 6a 
Sequel to Trésor (a conti uation of the above Work), 2s. 6d, 
Le Petit Secrétaire Pa . as a Continuation of Le Tresor, 3s. 6d. 
A Kev to ditto, 28. 6d. 2 1 edition, revised. 
Porquet’s School Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
cuages, 5s. 
Histoire de Napoléon a l’usage de la Jeunesse ; being a Com- 
Pendium of Moderv History. With Map and Portrait, 5s. 400 pp. 
Parisian Phraseology, 2s. Sth edit. much improved, 
The same in lalian, called ¢ fi Fraseggiatore Toscana,’ 3s. 6d. 
De Porquet’s Modern French Spellinz-book, :rd edition, 2s. 
¢ Porquet’ s Traducteur Parisien, with an if dex, 4s. éd. 
This system bids fair to confer essential benefit on the 
schools of the United Kingdom.”"— Lady's Mag. 
We approved of M. De Porquet’s works generally, founded 
on obvious 5 rinciples.”’—Literary Gazette. 
Published and sold by F. De Porquet and Cooper, Schoo! Book- 
bed and Ageuts, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published, 


TWELVE ETCH 


ED OUTLINES, 


SELECTED FROM 
SKETCHES tn BELGIUM, GERMANY, anp FRANCE, 


ACCOMPANIED WITH A 


DESCRIPTIVE 


ACCOUNT OF EACH 


SUBJECT. 


By Mr. CHARLES WILD. 


Price, On Imperial Quarto .. 
On India Paper . coccccces 


Also, published by the Author, No. 35, Albemarle-street, 


1.—An ILLUSTRATION of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULP- 
TURE of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LINCOLN. 


Engraved on Sixteen Plates, in the line manner, by Messrs. Johan and Heury Le Keux, Byrne, Finden, Pye, Turrel, and others; 


and accompanied by an Historical and Descriptive Account of the 


’root Lmpressions, on folio Colombier ... 
Prints ou Aulas quarto . 


fabric. 
--£10 10 4 
5 5 


2,—An ILLUSTRATION of the ARCHITECTURE and SCULP- 
TURE of the CATHEDRAL of WORCESTER. 


On Twelve Plates, similar to the above. 


Proof Impressions, on folio Colombier .. 


Priuts on Atlas quarto 


3.—TWELVE SELECT EX AMPLES 


ee eeereeesseeerserecceeces eeeeeres £6 6 0 


eee eeee ee eeeneeeeeeeroses 330 


of the ECCLESIASTICAL 


ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES, chiefly in FRANCE. 


COMPRISING 


The West Front of the Cathedral of Amiens. 
The Nave of the Cathedral of Amiens. 

The Choir of the Cathedral of Amiens. 

The West Front of the Cathedral of Rheims. 
The Choir of the Cathedral of Rheims. 

The West Front of the Cathedral of Chartres. 


The Choir of the Cathedral of Beauvais. 

South-East View of the Abbev Church of St, Quen, at Ronen. 
foterior of the Transept of Ditto, Ditto. 

South End of the Transept of the Cathedral of Ronen, 

The West Pront of the Cathedral of Strasbourg ; and 

The Choir of the Cathedral of Cologne. 


These Prints, each in size 11 by 15 inches, are carefully engraved and coloured, in imitation of the original Drawings made on the 


spot, and are uniformly mounied. 


Jus st published, price 
wy STRATIONS OF POLITICAL TCONOMY, No. 20. 
YINNAMON and PEARLS. 
A Tale. By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charies Fox, Paternoster-row, 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMAN( ES. 
This day, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. neatly bound and illus- 
trated, printed uniforns ly with the W “ pe Novels, 


St ORIES of WATERLOO. 
By the Auther am Wild Sports of the West.’ 


Forming the 31-t Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


Publishing Monthly by 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


day is publisbed, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


Geen BRITAIN 
By BARON D'HAUSSEZ, 


Ex-Minister of Marine under Charles X, 

“* We know of no work which will excite more popular in- 
terest than these sketches.” — Literary Gazelle. 

** This work is lively, interesting, in many parts highly sa- 
tirical, avd will engross the atiention of the reading public to a 
considerable extent, No circulating library should be without a 
copy of it."—Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-strect. 


MR. COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 
On path September, in 3 vols. post 8v0. 
H E 


DSMA N. 


in 1833. 


1 E 
T By the Author of « The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ Xe. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfate, Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin, Orders should be 
given immediate ly, to secure early copies. 


Published this day, price 5s. Anat ala by Turner's s ‘splendid 
of 


DRYBUE NOH ABBEY, 
The mee place of Sir Walter Scott, 
Volume the Fifth of 


IR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London, 
Of whom may be had, 
Volumes I. to IV., each with two of Turner’s 


beautiful Landscapes. 
Also, the Completion of 


The Waverley Novels, after ‘ Woodstock,’ in 
8vo., 12mo., and 18mo., including * Castle Dangerous,’ the last 
Work of the * Author, 


Published this day, price 5s. 
VOLUME THIRTY- — 
Of the New Issue o 


the 
Wes EDITION of the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 


This Volume contains the Portrait of the Author. 
Robert Cadeli, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
1. Waverley Novels, New Edition, in 48 
vols. 
2. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 
3. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. 
and Concluding Series. 3 vols. 
> . ws . 
4. Stuart’s North America. 


Third 
3rd edition. 


Tue price, collectively, Ten Guineas ; or separately, One Guinea each, 


EMBLE- 


Seventh edit. 


| Just published, in 690. price, bound, & 
ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC 
| MATICAL FRENCH SVELLING-BOOK. 
| corrected and considerably improved, 
Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Duiauw and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


This day is published, in one vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards, 
N EMOIRef the LIFE of the RIGHT REV. 
REGINALD HEBER, D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
By the Rev. GEORGE BONNER, LL.B. 
Ministe rot St. James’s Church, ¢ 
Cheltenba H. Davies, 
Simphia and Marshall. 
Just published, in one vol. price 10s. 6d. bound, 
OURNALS of EXCURSIONS in the ALPS. 
By “WM. BROCKEDON, 
Author of € The Hlustrations of the Passes of the Alps,’ &c. 
* Mr. Brockedon knows how to wield the pen as well as the 
| pencil.”—Spectator, 17th Aug. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row, 
| Second edit. 5s. 6d. with a Portrait of the Author, dedicated to 
| taron Brougham aod Vaux 
HE FENWICKIAN SYSTEM of 
TEACHING the FRENCH and all other MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES ; or, Guide to Masters and Governesses, 
By Movs. FENWICK DE PORQUET, 
uthor of * Le Tresor,’ 
Published by F. de Porquet and Cooper, 11, 
| Covent-garden. 


“he Itenham. 


Moutpelier Library. London: 





Tavistock-street, 


‘Just published, price 
A TREATISE on some NE RVOUS DIS- 
| ORDERS; being chiefly intended to illustrate those 
| Varieties which simulate Structural Disease. 
By EDWIN LEE, 
Member of the Royal College Songnems, formerly House 
Surgeon to St. G 5 
London: Priuted for Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill- -street, 
Haymarket. 
N AV 1G! ATI 
Just published, 1 vol. 


EMI-SOLAR and HORARY TABLES, 


b with their Application in Nautical Astronomy; wherein ie 
given a new, improved, and geneee Method of obtaining the 
Longitude by "Lunar Observatio 
By JANE’ fi PAY LOR. 
Longman and Co. London. ~_ 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 7/. 10s. cloth; 4to. India proofs, 122. 12s. 
: ELECT VIEWS in GREECE: 104 Plates, 
engraved in the ~_ Line-Manner, from Drawings by 
hi. w. w TL. LIAMS, E-q. Edinburgh. With Descriptions. 

Any of the Nambers may be had separately, to complete sets, 
price each—in imp. 880. 12s.; 4to. (India proofs), 2is. ; India 
proofs before letters (a few impressions), 31s. 6d. 

__Lendon: —— and Co. Edinburgh : ‘A. ani C, 


1 Sept. 16, 6s. in cloth, Vol. IT. of the 


N ATU tk ALIS T’S LIBRARY; being 
MAMMALIA, Vol. 1.; containing MONKEYS, with up- 
wards of 30 colo od i lates, numerous Wood cuts, and a Portrait 
and Menoir of Buf 
By Sir WILL ia ‘JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.LS 
‘By the same Aether with 35 coloured Plate: s, 6s. in alot 
ORNITHOLOGY, Vou. L; 
Containing HUMMING BIRDS, with Memoir and Portrait of 
Vol. 11. Cand last) of oa. _— with up- 
wards of 30 coloured Plates, will appear short 
London: LongmanandCo. Edinburgh : Stirling and Kenney; 
W. H. Lizars. Dablin: W. Curry, jun. and Co, 


Black. 








THE ATHENZUM. 








UNIQUE AND SPLENDID COLOURED ANNUAL. 


The Illustrations to which consist of Twelve highly-finished 


FAC-SIMILES OF ORIGINAL PICTURES 


of the first excellence, painted expressly for the purpose by the 


MOST DISTINGUISHED AND EMINENT LIVING ARTISTS, 
AND DEDICATED, BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION, TO 


Her Majestp. 





* 





At the beginning of October will be published, price 25s. superbly bound in embossed VIOLET-COLOURED SILK VELVET, with 
an ANTIQUE MOSAIC GOLD CLASP, 


THE SACRED ANNUAL; 


BEING THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MONTGOMERY'S POEM OF THE “ MESSIAH.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUBJECTS. ARTISTS. SUBJECTS. 7 ARTISTS. 
1. The Temptation of Christ. eeceeeeeeedohn Martin. 7. Sermon on the Mount .. o0+eecececeedenn Masta. 
+ Illuminated Missal Title Dudley Costello. 8. Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem ...... «J. Franklin. 
. Eve's First-born oc sneesccoeqocede Me MEVGGR, 9. The Widow’s Mite eee F 
. The Patriarchal Family ee ee eeds Franklin. 10. The Remorse of Judas ....-+ee++s ..+-John Martin. 
5. The Atheist viewing the dead body of his Wife ....A. B. Clayton. 11. Christ appearing to Mary at the Tomb «eee W. Etty, Esq. R.A, 
G. The Annunciation .....ccccscccccsecscccceccce ls Von Holst. 1D. The Ce os 5 0ks-cc:s0ee coe ate eaateagltee J. Franklin. 


The Illustrations, which are direct FAC-SIMILES of the ORIGINAL CABINET PICTURES, have, by the united aid of upwards of Fifty 
skilful and competent Artists, whose talents have been in requisition for many months past, to effect this arduous and truly unique undertaking, been 
executed with the highest finish and greatest care, and are all mounted on tinted Drawing Paper. 


At the same time will be ready, price 25s. enveloped in an ELEGANT AND UNIQUE PORTFOLIO, the exterior of which is 


embellished with an ILLUMINATED MISSAL BO] DER, 
rm r ‘ fs 12 T 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE SACRED ANNUAL; 
Elegantly mounted on Royal 4to., tinted Drawing Boards, surrounded by gold lines, with appropriate Extracts from the Work ; these Embellish- 
ments will serve either to a 

ILLUSTRATE THE NEW TESTAMENT, Trip MESSTAH, 
or form a most elegant ornament for the Private Chapel, Oratory, Study, or Boudoir. ‘To secure copies, orders should be immediately given to the 
Booksellers, as in consequence of the immense labour attendant upon such a Work, only a véry limited number can be published. THE 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, WITH THE FAC-SIMILES, WILL BE EXHIBITED GRATUITOUSLY at the Publisher's, JOHN 


TURRILL, 250, Recent Street, on the site of the late Argyll Rooms, early in Octoprr, when Tickets to View them may be had of all the 
most respectable Book and Print Sellers. 





Also in the Press, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, by the same Author, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
Ww OM AN 
. 3 
= ~ . 
THE ANGEL OF LIFE, 
A POEM, IN SIX CANTOS. 
“So pure, so lovely, so bewitching, and, we devoutly believe, so TRUE a picture does he draw of THE ANGEL OF LIFE, as might warm the 
bosom of an Anchorite, and transform every selfish, unloved and unloving votary of celibacy into ‘ Benedick, the married man!’ Yes! Mr. Mont- 


gomery has given us a most graceful and vivid portrait of Woman—woman as she should be—in every possible situation, under every vicissitude of 


human life—in the primrose path of peace—in the dark winter of adversity—in the primal hour of youth, when she offers up the first-fruits of her 
heart, her loving and duteous heart, where 


All the debt of love-watched years 
f By filial worth can be repaid ;— 
in the sweet season when 

Emotions of themselves afraid 

A temple of her heart have made ;— 
amid the deep trial of man’s tyranny, when the fiend of grief drinks up the life-blood, and the canker consumes the heart ;—at the martyr’s stake; 
— by the death-bed of the sinner—of the desolate—and of the loved and loving. ‘There are pictures—lovely pictures, and true as lovely—in this 
little volume, that have caused unbidden tears to start from our eyes.” —Court Journal. 

JOHN TURRILL, British Magazine Ofice, 250, Regent Street ; 


Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country ; who, on application to the Wholesale Houses, may be supplied with Show Boards. 











London : J. HoumeEs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENEZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Suand, by J, FRANCIS; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country, 
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